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LAMBETH AND THE ARCHBISHOPS. 


BY THE HON. LAMBETH LIBRARIAN, 


PART II. 


THE political history of Lambeth lies 
spread over the whole of its site, from 
the gateway of Morton to the garden 
where Cranmer walked musing on the 
fate of Anne Boleyn. Its ecclesiastical 
interest, on the other hand, is concen- 
trated in a single spot. We must ask 
our readers, therefore, to follow us 
beneath the groining of the Gate-House 
into the quiet little court that lies on 
the river-side of the hall. Passing over 
its trim grass-plot to a doorway at the 
angle of Lollards’ Tower, and mounting 
a few steps, they will find themselves in 
a square antechamber, paved roughly 
with tiles, and with a single small 
window looking out upon Thames. The 
chamber is at the base of Lollards’ 
Tower; in the centre stands a huge 
oaken pillar, to which the room owes 
its name of the “ Post-room,” and to 
which somewhat mythical tradition 
asserts Lollards to have been tied when 
they were “examined” by the whip. 
On its western side a doorway of the 
purest Early English work leads us 
directly into the palace Chapel. 

It is strange to stand at a single step 
in the very heart of the ecclesiastical 
life of so many ages; within walls be- 
neath which the men in whose hands 
the fortunes of English religion have 
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been placed have from the age of the 
Great Charter till to-day come and 
gone; to see the light falling through 
the tall windows with their marble 
shafts on the spot where Wyclif 
witnessed before Sudbury, on the lowly 
tomb of Parker, on the stately screen- 
work of Laud, on the altar where the 
last sad communion of Sancroft origi- 
nated the Nonjurors. It is strange to note 
the very characteristics of the building 
itself, marred as it is by modern resto- 
ration, and to feel how simply its stern, 
unadorned beauty, the beauty of Salis- 
bury and of Lincoln, expressed the very 
tone of the Church that finds its centre 
there. And hardly less strange is it to 
recall the strange, roystering figure of 
the Primate to whom, if tradition be 
true, it owes this beauty. Boniface of 
Savoy was the youngest of three 
brothers, out of whom their niece 
Eleanor, the queen of Henry the Third, 
was striving to build up a foreign party 
in the realm. Her uncle Amadeus was 
richly enfeoffed with English lands ; the 
Savoy Palace in the Strand still recalls 
the settlement and the magnificence of 
her uncle Peter. For this third and 


younger uncle she grasped at the highest 

post in the State save the Crown itself. 

“The handsome Archbishop,” as his 

knights loved to call him, was not 

merely a foreigner as Lanfranc and 
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Anselm had been foreigners—strange in 
manner or in speech to the flock whom 
they ruled—he was foreign in the worst 
sense: strange to their freedom, their 
sense of law, their reverence for piety. 
His first visit set everything on fire. 
He retreated to Lyons to hold a com- 
mission in the Pope’s body-guard, but 
even Innocent was soon weary of his 
tyranny. When the threat of seques- 
tration recalled him after four years 
of absence to his see, his hatred of 
England, his purpose soon to with- 
draw again to his own sunny South, 
were seen in his refusal to furnish 
Lambeth. Certainly he went the wrong 
way to stay here. The young Primate 
brought with him Savoyard fashions, 
strange enough to English folk. His 
armed retainers, foreigners to a man, 
plundered the City markets. His own 
archiepiscopal fist felled to the ground 
a prior who opposed his visitation. It 
was the Prior of St. Bartholomew’s 
by Smithfield; and London, on the 
King’s refusal to grant redress, took 
the matter into her own hands. The 
City bells swung out, and a noisy 
crowd of citizens were soon swarming 
beneath the walls of the palace, shout- 
ing threats of vengeance. For shouts 
Boniface cared little. In the midst of the 
tumult he caused the sentences of ex- 
communication which he had fulminated 
to be legally executed in the chapel of 
his house. But bravado like this soon 
died before the universal resentment, and 
“the handsome Archbishop ” fled again 
to Lyons. How helpless the successor 
of Augustine really was, was shown by 
one daring outrage, perpetrated in his 
absence. Master Eustace, his official, had 
thrown into prison the Prior of St. 
Thomas’s Hospital for some contempt of 
court; and his diocesan, the Bishop of 
Winchester, as foreign and lawless as 
Boniface himself, took up the injury as 
his own. A party of his knights 
appeared before the house at Lambeth, 
tore the gates from their hinges, set 
Master Eustace on horseback, and carried 
him off to the episcopal prison at Farn- 
ham. At last Boniface bowed to sub- 
mission, surrendered the points at issue, 


recalled his excommunications, and was 
suffered to return. He had learnt his 
lesson well enough to remain from that 
time a quiet, inactive man, with a dash 
of continental frugality and wit about 
him. Whether he built the Chapel or 
no, he would probably have said of it as 
he said of the Great Hall at Canterbury, 
“‘ My predecessors built, and I discharge 
the debt for their building. It seems 
to me that the true builder is the man 
that pays the bill.” 

But Boniface never learnt to be an 
Englishman. When, under the guidance 
of Earl Simon of Montfort, the barons 
wrested the observance of their Charter 
from the King, the Primate of England 
found shelter in a fresh exile. The 
Church had in fact ceased to be 
national. The figure of the first Re- 
former, as it stands on the Chapel floor, 
is in itself the fittest comment on 
the age in which the Chapel was built, 
an age when the interests of popular 
liberty and of intellectual freedom had 
sheered off from the Church which had 
so long been their protector. With them 
the moral and spiritual life of the people 
had gone too. The vast ecclesiastical 
fabric rested in the days of Sudbury 
solely on its wealth, and its tradition. 
Suddenly a single man summed up in 
himself the national, the mental, the 
moral power it had lost, and struck at 
the double base on which it rested. 
Wyclif, the keenest, intellect, the purest 
soul of his day, national and English 
to the very core, declared its tradition 
corrupt and its wealth antichrist. The 
two forces that above all had built up 
the system of medizval Christianity, the 
subtlety of the schoolman, the enthu- 
siasm of the penniless preacher, united 
to strike it down. It is curious to mark 
how timidly the Primate of the day 
dealt with such a danger as this. Sud- 
bury was acting in virtue of a Papal 
writ, but he acted as though the shadow 
of the terrible doom that was awaiting 
him had already fallen over him. He 
summoned the popular Bishopof London 
to his aid ere he cited the Reformer 
to his judgment-seat. It was not as 
a prisoner that Wyclif appeared in the 
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Chapel; from the first his tone was that 
of a man who knew that he was secure. 
He claimed to have the most favourable 
construction put upon his words; then, 
availing himself of his peculiar subtlety 
of interpretation, he demanded that, 
where they might bear two meanings, 
his judges should take them in an 
orthodox sense. It was not a noble 
scene—there was little in it of Luther’s 
“Here stand I—I can none other ;” 
but both sides were in fact acting a 
part. On the one hand, the dead pres- 
sure of ecclesiastical fanaticism was 
driving the Primate into a position from 
which he sought only to escape; on 
the other, Wyclif was merely gaining 
time—“beating step,” as men say— 
with his scholastic formule. What he 
looked for soon came. There was a 
rumour in the City that Papal delegates 
were sitting in judgment on the Re- 
former, and London was at once astir. 
Crowds of angry citizens flocked round 
the archiepiscopal house, and already 
there was talk of attacking it, when 
a message from the Council of Regency 
commanded a suspension of all pro- 
ceedings in the case. Sudbury dis- 
missed his prisoner with a formal in- 


junction, and the day was for ever lost 


to the Church. 

But if in Sudbury the Church had 
retreated peaceably before Wyclif, it 
was not from any doubt of the deadly 
earnestness of the struggle that lay 
before her. Chichele’s accession to the 
primacy was the signal for the building 
of Lollards’ Tower. Dr. Maitland has 
shown that the common name rests on 
a mere error, and that the Lollards’ 
Tower which meets us so grimly in the 
pages of Foxe was really a western 
tower of St. Paul’s. But, as in so 
many other instances, the popular voice 
showed a singular historical tact in its 
mistake ; the tower which Chichele 
raised marked more than any other in 
the very date of its erection the new 
age of persecution on which England 
was to enter. The little gateway in the 
northern side of the Post-room leads up 
the worn stone steps to a dungeon in 
which many a prisoner for the faith 
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must have lain. The massive oaken 
door, the iron rings bolted into the 
wall, the one narrow window looking 
out over the river, tell their tale as 
well as the broken sentences scratched 
or carved around. Some are mere 
names ; here and there some light-pated 
youngster paying for his night’s uproar 
has carved his dice or his “ Jesus kep 
me out of all il compane, Amen.” But 
“Jesus est amor meus” is sacred, 
whether Lollard or Jesuit graved it in 
the lonely prison hours, and not less 
sacred the “‘Deo sit gratiarum actio” 
that marks perhaps the leap of a martyr’s 
heart at the news of the near advent of 
his fiery deliverance. It is strange to 
think, as one winds once more down the 
stairs that such feet have trodden, how 
soon England answered to the challenge 
that Lollards’ Tower flung out over 
Thames. The white masonry had hardly 
grown grey under the buffetings of a 
hundred years ere Lollard was no longer 
a word of shame, and the reformation 
that Wyclif had begun sat enthroned 
within the walls of the chapel where 
he had battled for his life. 

The true victory of Wyclif, the vic- 
tory of the nameless sufferers of Lol- 
lards’ Tower, was won in that same 
chapel, in the consecration of Parker. 
The storm alike of the Reformation 
and of the Catholic reaction had swept 
away before the accession of Elizabeth ; 
the Church of England as it stands 
to-day, the quiet, illogical compromise 
of past and present, was to be moulded 
into shape by her first archbishop. 
Every circumstance of the service marked 
the strange contrasts that were to be 
blended in the future of that Church. 
The zeal of Edward’s days had dashed 
the stained glass from the casements ; 
the zeal of Elizabeth’s day was soon to 
move, if it had not already moved, the 
holy table into the midst of the Chapel. 
But the reaction from the mere icono- 
clasm and bareness of continental Pro- 
testantism showed itself in the tapestries 
hung for the day along the eastern wall, 
in the rich carpet spread over the floor. 
The old legal forms, the old Ordination 
Service reappeared, but in their midst 
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came the new spirit of the Reformation, 
the oath of submission to the royal 
supremacy, the solemn gift no longer 
of the pastoral staff, but of the Bible. 
The very dress of the four consecrating 
Bishops showed the same strange con- 
fusion. Barlow, with the Archbishop’s 
chaplains, who assisted him in the 
office of the Communion, wore the 
silken copes of the older service ; Scory 
and Hodgskins the fair linen surplice 
of the new. Yet more noteworthy was 
the aged figure of Coverdale, “ Father 
Coverdale,” as men used affectionately 
to call him, the well-known translator 
of the Bible, whose life had been so 
hardly wrung by royal intercession from 
Mary. Rejecting the very surplice as 
Popery, in his long Genevan cloak he 
marks the opening of the Puritan con- 
troversy over vestments which was to 
rage so fiercely from Parker on to Laud. 

The story of that controversy cannot 
be told here, though it was at Lambeth 
that it was really fought out. More 
and more it parted all who clung to 
liberty from the Church, and knit the 
episcopate in a closer alliance with the 
Crown. When Elizabeth set Parker at 
the head of the new Ecclesiastical Com- 
mission, half the work of the Reforma- 
tion was undone. No primate since 
the days of Augustine had wielded a 
power so great, so utterly despotic, 
as that of Parker and Whitgift, of 
Bancroft and Abbot and Laud. Per- 
haps the most terrible feature of their 
despotism was its wholly personal cha- 
racter. The old symbols of doctrine 
were gone. The lawyers had not as 
yet stepped in to protect the clergy by 
defining the province of the new. The 
result was that at their Commission- 
board at Lambeth, the primates created 
their own tests of doctrine, tests utterly 
independent of those provided by Jaw. 
In one memorable instance Parker de- 
prived a vicar for denying verbal in- 
spiration. Nor did they care greatly if 
the test was a varying or a conflicting 
one. Whitgift strove to force on the 
Church the supra-lapsarianism of his 
“Lambeth Articles.” Bancroft, his 
successor, was as earnest in enforcing 
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his dogma of the divine right of the 
priesthood. Abbot had no mercy for 
Erastians. Laud was furious agaiast 
Calvinists. It is no wonder that, as 
the seat of the Ecclesiastical Commission, 
the very name of Lambeth stank in the 
nostrils of the English clergy. 

It was reserved for the last of the 
primates whom we have named to make 
it stink in the nostrils of the English 
people. Under Laud, the great engine 
of ecclesiastical tyranny was perverted 
to the uses of civil tyranny of a yet 
viler kind. Under Laud, the clerical 
invectives of a Martin Marprelate deep- 
ened into the national fury of “ Canter- 
burie’s Doom.” With this political aspect 
of his life we have not now to deal; what 
the Chapel brings out with singular 
vividness is the strange audacity with 
which the Archbishop threw himself 
across the strongest religious sentiments 
of his time. Men noted as a fatal 
omen the accident that marked his first 
entry into Lambeth; the overladen 
ferry-boat upset in the crossing, and 
though horses and servants were saved, 
the Primate’s coach remained at the 
bottom of the Thames. But no omen 
brought hesitation to that bold, narrow 
mind. His first action, he tells us him- 
self, was the restoration of the Chapel, 
and, as Laud managed it, restoration 
was the simple undoing of all that the 
Reformation had done. Edward’s icono- 
clasm, as we saw in a previous story, 
had dashed the glass from the windows. 
The injunctions of Elizabeth had set 
the altar in the middle of the Chapel. 
The credence-table had disappeared. 
The copes, which we have seen used 
under Parker, and which still remained 
in use in cathedral churches, were dis- 
used here. Abbot had put the finishing 
stroke to all attempts at ceremonialism. 
Neither he nor his household would 
bow at the holiest of names. It was 
probably he who abolished the organ 
and the choir. Such as it was, how- 
ever, the Chapel had seen the daily 
worship of the Elizabethan and Stuart 
primates, and, as Prynne says, it was 
still a place “whither many of the 
“ nobility, judges, clergy, and persons of 
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“ all sorts, as well strangers as natives, 
‘usually resorted.” But to Laud its 
condition seemed intolerable. “I found 
“‘ the windows so broken, and the Chapel 
“lay so nastily,” he wrote long after in 
his Defence, “that I was ashamed to 
“ behold, and could not resort unto it but 
“ with some disdain.” With character- 
istic energy, the Archbishop aided with his 
own hands in the repair of the windows, 
and racked his wits “in making up the 
“ history of those old broken pictures by 
“ help of the fragments of them, which 
“I compared with the story.” In the 
east window, his glazier was scandalized 
at being forced by the Primate’s express 
directions to “ repair and new make the 
broken crucifix.” The holy table was 
set altar-wise against the wall, and a 
cloth of arras hung behind it em- 
broidered with the history of the Last 
Supper. The elaborate woodwork of 
the screen, the richly-embroidered copes 
of the chaplains, the silver candlesticks, 
the credence-table, the organ and the 
choir, the genuflexions to the altar, 
recalled the elaborate ceremonial of the 
Royal Chapel. 

Copes, organ, choir, silver candlesticks 
—these were as daring a defiance of the 
religious sentiment of England as ever 
Lollards’ Tower had been, and they 
were no empty defiance; on the con- 
trary, they were signs of the radical 
change which Laud contemplated in the 
position as well as in the spirit of the 
Church. Among the archives of the 
see, lies a large and costly volume in 
vellum containing a copy of those 
records in the Tower which concern the 
clergy. It is, as Laud proudly calls it, 
“faire written,” and the frontispiece is 
a triumph of Italian art. The compila- 
tion of this book was entered by the 
Archbishop at the end of his diary as 
one among the twenty-one “things which 
I have projected to doe if God blesse 
me in them;” and it is among the 
fifteen to which he has added his em- 
phatic “done.” Its real value in Laud’s 
eyes was as a justification of the bold 
step which a year before its completion 
he had ventured to take in what he 
believed to be the interest of the 


Church, In March 1636 Juxon— 
Bishop as he was—had been made 
Lord High Treasurer of England. “No 
“ Churchman had it since Henry VII.’s 
“ time,” Laud comments proudly; “I 
“ pray God blesse him to carry it so that 
“ the Church may have honour and the 
“ State service and contentment by it. 
* And now if the Church will not hold 
“ up themselves, under God I can do no 
“ more.” Juxon so carried him in his 
high office that all personal resentment 
was disarmed ; but the daring step none 
the less ended in bringing about his 
patron’s fall. Laud could indeed “do 
no more.” Ruin was already closing 
round, and, high-handed as the Arch- 
bishop’s course had been, he felt dimly 
the approaching wreck. At the close 
of 1639 he notes in his diary the 
great storm that broke even the boats 
of the Lambeth watermen to pieces as 
they lay before his gate. A curious 
instance of his gloomy prognostications 
still exists among the relics in the 
library—a quarry of greenish glass, 
once belonging to the west window of 
the gallery of Croydon, and removed 
when that palace was rebuilt. On the 
quarry Laud has written with his 
signet-ring, in his own clear, beautiful 
hand, ‘“‘ Memorand. Ecclesiz de Micham, 
“ Cheme, et Stone cum aliis fulgure com- 
“ buste sunt. Januar. 14, 1638-9. Omen 
* avertat Deus.” ‘The omen was far from 
averted. The Scottish war, the Bellum 
Episcopale, the Bishops’ War, as men 
called it, was soon going against the 
King. Laud had been the chief mover 
in the war, and it was against Laud that 
the popular indignation at once directed 
itself. On the 9th of May he notes 
in his diary : “ A paper posted upon the 
“‘ Royal Exchange, animating ’prentices 
“ to sack my house on the Monday fol- 
“lowing.” On that Monday night, the 
mob came surging up to the gates. “At 
“« midnight my house was beset with 500 
‘“‘ of these rascal routers,” notes the in- 
domitable little prelate. He had re- 
ceived notice in time to secure the house, 
and after two hours of useless shouting 
the mob rolled away. Laud had his 
revenge ; a drummer who had joined in 
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the attack was racked mercilessly, and 
then hanged and quartered. But reta- 
liation like this was useless. The ga- 
thering of the Long Parliament sounded 
the knell of the sturdy little minister 
who had ridden England so hard. At 
the close of October, he is in his upper 
study—it is one of the pleasant scholarly 
touches that redeem so much in his life 
—‘to see some manuscripts which I 
“ was sending to Oxford. In that study 
“hung my picture taken by the life” 
(it is at Lambeth still), “ and coming in 
“I found it fallen down upon the face 
“ and lying on the floor, the string being 
“ broken by which it was hanged against 
“the wall. I am almost every day 
* threatened with my ruin in parliament. 
* God grant this be no omen.” On the 


18th of December he is in charge of 


the gentleman-usher of the Lords on 
impeachment of high treason. In his 
company the Archbishop returned for a 
few hours to see his house for the last 
time, “for a book or two to read in, 
‘‘and such papers as pertained to my 
“ defence against the Scots ;” really to 
burn, says Prynne, most of his privy 
papers. There is the first little break 
in the boldness with which till now he 
has faced the popular ill-will, the first 
little break, too, of tenderness, as though 
the shadow of what was to come were 
softening him, in the words that tell us 
his last farewell: “I stayed at Lambeth 


“ till the evening, to avoid the gaze of 


I went to evening prayer 
The Psalms of the 


*“ the people. 
“in my chapel. 


“ day (Ps. 93 and 94) and cap. 50 of 


“Isaiah gave me great comfort. God 
“make me worthy of it, and fit to 
“receive it. As I went to my barge 
“‘ hundreds of my poor neighbours stood 
“there and prayed for my safety and 
“return to my house. For which I 
“ bless God and them.” 

So Laud vanishes into the 
December night never to return. 
house seems to have been left un- 
molested for two years. Then ‘“ Cap- 
“ tain Browne and his company entered 
“my house at Lambeth to keep it for 
“ public service.” The troopers burst 
open the door “and offered violence to 


dark 
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the organ,” but it was saved for the time 
by the intervention of their captain. 
In 1643 the zeal of the soldiers could 
no longer be restrained. Even in the 
solitude and terror of his prison in the 
Tower, Laud still feels the bitterness 
of the last blow at the house he heid 
so dear. ‘May 1. My chapel windows 
defaced and the steps torn up.” Dut 
the crowning bitterness was to come. 
If there were two men living who had 
personal wrongs to avenge on the Arch- 
bishop, they were Leighton and Prynne. 
It can only have been as a personal 
triumph over their humbled persecuto1 
that the Parliament appointed the first 
custodian of Lambeth, and gave Prynn 
the charge of searching the Archbishop's 
house and chambers for materials in 
support of the impeachment. Of the 
spirit in which Prynne executed hi 
task, the famous “‘Canterburie’s Doom,” 
with the Breviat of Laud’s life which 
preceded it, still gives pungent eviden: 
By one of those curious coincidences 
that sometimes flash the fact upon u 
through the dust of old libraries, th 
copy of this violent invective preserve: 
at Lambeth is inscribed on its fly-leaf 
with the clear, bold “ Dum spiro spero, 
C. R.” of the King himself. It is hard 
to picture the thoughts that must hav 
passed through Charles’s mind as he read 
the bitter triumphant pages that told 
how the man he had twice pilloried 
and then flung into prison for life had 
come out again, as he puts it brutally, 
to “unkennel that fox,” his fue. 

Not even the Archbishop’s study 
with its array of Missals and Breviarics 
and Books of Hours, not even the gallery 
with its “superstitious pictures,” the 
three Italian masterpieces that he hu: 
ried as evidence to the bar of the Hous 
of Lords, so revealed to this terrible 
detective “the rotten, idolatrous heart” 
of the Primate as the sight of the 
chapel. It was soon reduced to sim- 
plicity. We have seen how sharply 
even in his prison Laud felt the hayuc 
made by the soldiery. But worse pro- 
fanation was to follow. In 1648 the 
house passed by sale to the regicide 
Colonel Scott ; the Great Hall was at 
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once demolished, and the Chapel turned 
into the dining-room of the household. 
The tomb of Parker was levelled with 
the ground; and if we are to believe 
the story of the Royalists, the new owner 
felt so keenly the discomfort of dining 
over a dead man’s bones, that the 
remains of the great Protestant primate 
were disinterred and buried anew in an 
adjoining field. When the reaction 
against outrages like this brought the 
Stuart home again, it flung Scott into the 
Tower and set Juxon in the ruined, 
desecrated walls. Of the deeper thoughts 
that such a scene might have suggested, 
few probably found their way into the 
simple, limited mind of the new primate; 
the whole pathos and dignity of Juxon’s 
position lay in his perfect absorption in 
the past. We shall see in an after- 
story, in what a touching spirit of 
loyalty to the great history which he 
represented he restored the Great Hall 
that the Puritans had levelled to the 
ground. But while the Hall rose thus 
in renewed beauty, the Chapel was 
rescued from desecration, and the fine 
woodwork of screen and stalls replaced 
as Laud had left them. They were 
destined ere long to be witnesses of a 
scene even stranger than the revels of 
the Puritan colonel, of a scene which 
was the practical comment of time on 
Juxon’s dream of “setting all things as 
they stood of old.” In the Trial of the 
Seven Bishops, Sancroft had stood for- 
ward to vindicate the freedom of coming 
England. But no sooner was James 
driven from the throne than he fell 
back into the servile king-worship of 
the England that was passing away. 
Within the closed gates of Lambeth he 
debated endlessly with himself, with 
his fellow-bishops, the questions of “ de 


jure” and “de facto” right to the 
crown. Every day he sheered further 


and further from the actual world around 
him. Newton was with him at Lam- 
beth when it was announced that the 
Convention had declared the throne 
vacant. Sancroft’s thoughts were not 
with England or English freedom—-they 
were concentrated on the question whe- 
ther James’s child were a supposititious 
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one or no. “He wished,” he said, “they 


“had gone on a more regular method 
“and examined into the birth of the 


“young child. There was reason,” he 
added, “to believe he was not the same 
“as the first, which might easily be 
“ known, for he had a mole on his neck.” 
The new Government bore long with the 
old man, and Sancroft for a time seems 
really to have wavered. He suffered his 
chaplains to take the oaths, and then 
scolded them bitterly for praying for 
William and Mary. He refused to take 
his seat at the Council board, and yet 
issued his commission for the consecra- 
tion of Burnet. At last his mind was 
made up, and the Government had no 
alternative but to declare the see vacant. 
For six months he was still suffered to 
remain in his house. At last Tillotson 
was nominated as his successor. Witha 
perfect courtesy, worthy of the saintly 
primate of the English Church, Tillotson 
waited long at the Archbishop’s door 
desiring a conference. But Sancroft 
refused to see him. Evelyn found the 
old man in a dismantled house, bitter 
at his fall. “Say ‘nolo,’ and~say it 
from the heart,” he had replied passion- 
ately to Beveridge when he sought his 
counsel on the offer of a_ bishopric. 
Others asked whether, after refusing the 
oaths, they might attend worship where 
the new sovereigns were prayed for. 
“Tf they do,” answered Sancroft, “ they 
* will need the Absolution at the end as 
** well as at the beginning of the service.” 
In the answer lay the schism of the Non- 


jurors, and to this schism Sancroft soon 


gave definite form. 
the new Church was started in the 
archiepiscopal Chapel. The throng of 
visitors was kept standing at the palace 
gate. No one was admitted to the 
Chapel but some fifty who had refused 
the oaths. The Archbishop himself 
consecrated: one Nonjuror reading the 
prayers, another preaching. A formal 
action of ejectment was the answer to 
this open defiance, and on the evening 
of its decision in favour of the Crown 
Sancroft withdrew quietly by boat over 
Thames to the Temple. He was soon 
followed by many who, amidst the 
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pettiness of his public views, could still 
realize the grandeur of his self-devotion. 
To one, the Earl of Aylesbury, the 
Archbishop opened the door himself. 
His visitor, struck with the change of 
all he saw from the pomp of Lambeth, 
burst into tears, and owned how deeply 
the sight affected him. “O my good 
lord,” replied Sancroft, “rather rejoice 
with me, for now I live ayain.” 

With Sancroft’s departure opens the 
new age of Lambeth’s ecclesiastical 
history. The Revolution which flung 
him aside had completed the work of 
the great Rebellion, in sweeping away 
for ever the old pretensions of the pri- 
mates to an autocracy within the Church 
of England. But it seemed to have 
opened a nobler prospect in placing 
them at the head of the whole of the 
Protestant Churches of the world. In 
their common peril before the great 
Catholic aggression, which found equal 
support at Paris and Vienna, the Re- 
formed communities of the Continent 
looked for aid and sympathy to the one 
Reformed Church whose position was 
now unassailable. The congregations 
of the Palatinate appealed to Lambeth 
when they were trodden under foot be- 
neath the horse-hoofs of Turenne. The 
same appeal came from the Vaudois 
refugees in Germany, the Silesian Pro- 
testants, the Huguenot churches that 
still fought for existence in France, 
the Calvinists of Geneva, the French 
refugees who had forsaken their sunny 
homes in the south for the Gospel 
and God. In the dry letter-books on 
the Lambeth shelves, in the records 
of bounty dispensed through the Arch- 
bishop to the persecuted and the stranger, 
in the warm and cordial correspondence 
with Lutheran and Calvinist, survives 
the memory of the golden visions which 
filled Protestant hearts after the acces- 
sion of the great Deliverer. ‘The eyes 
of the world are upon us,” was Tenison’s 
plea for union with Protestants at home. 
“All the Reformed Churches are in 
“ expectation of something to be done 
“which may make for union and 
“ peace.” When a temper so cold as 
Tenison’s could kindle in this fashion, 
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it is no wonder that more enthusiastic 
minds launched into loftier expectations 
—that Leibnitz hoped to see the union 
of Calvinist and Lutheran accomplished 
by a common adoption of the English 
Liturgy ; that a High Churchman like 
Nicholls revived the plan, which Cran- 
mer had proposed and Calvin had sup- 
ported, of a general council of Pro- 
testants to be held in England. One 
by one such visions faded before the 
virulence of party spirit, the narrowness 
and timidity of Churchmen, the base 
and selfish politics of the time. Few 
men had higher or more spiritual con- 
ceptions of Christian unity than Teni- 
son ; yet the German translation of our 
Liturgy, stamped with the royal mono- 
gram of King Frederick, which still 
exists in the library, reminds us how, in 
mere jealousy of a Tory triumph, Teni- 
son flung away the offer of a union with 
the Church of Prussia. The creeping 
ambition of Dubois foiled whatever 
dreams Archbishop Wake may have 
entertained of a union with the Church 
of France. 

Dreams, failures, as such projects 
were, our own day has seen their ful- 
filment in a way that neither Wake 
nor Tenison could have dreamt of. A 
hundred Bishops gathered for confer- 
ence round the Primate at Lambeth, 
drawn to its Chapel from isles of the 
far Pacific, from great colonies that 
hold the future of the coming world, 
from the prairies of an empire of 
the West, the records of whose infant 
Church lie yet among her archives 
hardly a century old: such a sight 
surely realized in no little measure the 
dreams of Calvin and of Cranmer. So 
to have gathered them together by the 
strong attraction of Christian brother- 
hood ; so to have sent them home again, 
without one doctrinal decision, without 
a single new dogma, without the addi- 
tion of one iota to Creed or Articles, 
with the formal condemnation of not a 
single heretic, but simply with an in- 
erease of charity and a widening of 
spiritual communion : this is the proof 
of the quiet power that Lambeth still 
possesses. It is not a power that has 
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grown out of the noisy activity of theo- 
logical “movement.” Its strength has 
been to sit still and let such “ move- 
ments” pass by. It is by a spirit the 
very opposite of theirs—a spirit of con- 
ciliation, of largeness of heart, that it has 
won its power over the Church. None 
of the great theological impulses of this 
age or the last, it is sometimes urged, 
came out of Lambeth. None of the 
theological bitterness, of the contro- 
versial narrowness of this age or the 
last, it may fairly be answered, has ever 
entered its gates. Of Lambeth we may 
say what Matthew Arnold says of Ox- 
ford, “ Many as are its faults, it has 
“ never surrendered itself to ecclesias- 
“ tical Philistines.” In the calm, genial 
silence of its courts, its library, its 
galleries, in the presence of its venerable 
past, the virulence, the petty strife, the 
tumult of religious fanaticism finds it- 
self hushed. Amongst the storm of the 
Wesleyan revival, of the Evangelical 
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revival, of the Puseyite revival, the 
voice of Lambeth has ever pleaded for a 
truth simpler, larger, more human than 
theirs. ‘ Tillotson’s sermons,” bawled 
Whitfield, “have sent thousands of 
“souls to hell.” But the teaching of 
Whitfield has lost power as intelligence 
widens, while the progress of a more 
spiritual Christianity has brought men 
again to the “mere morality” of Tillot- 
son. Amid the deafening clamour of 
Tractarian and anti-Tractarian dispu- 
tants, both sides united in condemning 
the silence of Lambeth. Yet the word 
that came from Lambeth, the word that 
an old man’s diary has just revived for 
us, will still speak to men’s hearts when 
all their noisy disputations are forgotten. 
“How,” asked a prelate, whose nearest 
relative had joined the Church of Rome, 
of Archbishop Howley, “how shall I 
treat my brother?” “As a brother,” 
was the Archbishop’s reply. 
J. R. G. 


To be continued. 











A BRAVE LADY. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN,” 


CHAPTER XII. 


Even had Mrs. Scanlan wished again to 
reason with her husband, he gave her 
no opportunity of so doing. He scarcely 
spoke to her, or took any notice of her, 
but addressed himself entirely to the 
children: and, early next day, he started 
for one of his three days’ visits to a great 
house on the borders of his parish, where 
the agreeable Irish curate was always 
welcome, particularly in the .shooting 
season; when all sorts of dukes and 
lords “of high emprise” assembled to 
make war upon pheasants and partridges. 
Mr. Scanlan seldom handled a gun him- 
self—it was unclerical—but he was great 
at a hedge-side lunch, and greater at a 
smoking-room conclave. Nor did he 
spare any trouble to be amusing; for, 
like a celebrated countryman of his own, 
he “dearly loved a lord.” 

When he had departed, saying loudly 
to Adrienne, in her mother’s hearing, 
‘that he was sure he should enjoy him- 
self extremely”—when the house would 
be empty of him for three whole days 
(and, oh, misery! it did not feel empty, 
only free and clear), then Mrs. Scanlan 
set herself to meet the future ; to ascer- 
tain, not what she ought to do—that was 
already decided—but in what manner 
she could best do it. 

Deliberately, judicially, advisedly— 
out of no outburst of passion, no ven- 
geance for personal wrong, but with a 
firm conviction that she was doing the 
right thing and the only thing, this 
woman contemplated quitting her hus- 
band—separating herself entirely from 
him @ mensé et thoro, as the lawyers 
say, from bed and board—for life : since 
after such a step there is no return. 
Nor was she a woman ever likely to 
return. She had much endurance—long 


patience ; she was slow in making up 
her mind, but once made up she almost 
never changed it—suffered from neither 
hesitations, recalcitrations, nor regrets, 
but went resolutely on to the end. 

She knew her desertion of her husband 
would bring no opprobrium upon him: 
quite the contrary—the blame would 
probably be laid to her own door. He 
had broken none of the external duties 
of married life—was neither a profligate 
nor a drunkard; had kept carefully 
within the bounds of worldly morality, 
and probably the world would sympa- 
thise with him much; that is, if he 
made publie his wife’s secession, which 
there was no absolute necessity for him 
to do. “Going abroad a while for 
the children’s education,” that was the 
nearest and most convenient fiction to 
account for her absence, and this she 
should leave him at full liberty to use. 
For she had no wish either to harm 
him, or complain of him, or seek any 
remedy against him. She wanted simply 
to escape from him—to escape with life, 
and only that, for she determined to 
take nothing with her either of hers or 
the children’s, except clothes. Nor 
would she ever ask a penny of him for 
maintenance ; the whcle income of the 
curacy should remain his to spend as he 
chose. Thus, to the best of her power, 
she meted out strict equity between him 
and herself, as well as between him and 
his children. They had never owed 
much to their father, except tle mere 


determined they should owe nothing. 


It would be her daily counsel to them 
to struggle, work, starve even, rather 
than ask him for anything. In the 
new and terrible code which she had 
laid down for herself, to which she had 
been driven by most cruel circumstance, 
no love, no generosity was possible— 
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only stern, even-handed justice, the same 
on both sides. She tried to see it, and 
do it. 

Feeling of every kind the miserable 
wife put aside from her entirely. Had 
she for one instant let the flood-gates of 
emotion loose, her reason, strength, and 
powerof action would have beenswamped 
entirely. 

She knew she was acting contrary to 
most laws, social and scriptural, which 
the world believes in; but this moved 
her not. It was Mrs. Scanlan’s pecu- 
liarity that, her conscience clear, nothing 
external affected her in the least: also, 
that if dissatisfied with herself, no 
praises of others satisfied her fur a 
moment, Therefore in this her flight, 
from moral as from physical contagion, 
she consulted no one, trusted no one, 
but was resolved simply to take her 
children, and depart. 

This departure must be sudden; and, 
of necessity, in Mr. Scanlan’s absence, 
but she would arrange it so as to make 
it of as little public a nature as possible, 
so that he might give it whatever colour 
he pleased. Whether for or aguinst her- 
self she little cared; her only anxiety 
was to do the right thing; nor, with 
that extraordinary singleness of purpose 
she had, did it much trouble her whether 
other people thought well or ill of her 
for doing it. 

The only person to whom she meant 
to confide the secret of her flight, and 
where she would be found, was Priscilla 
Nunn; upon whom she depended for 
future subsistence. Priscilla had often 
lamented that Mrs. Scanlan was not in 
Paris, where she had lately established 
an agency, in which house Josephine’s 
skilful handiwork could have earned 
twice the income it did here. To 
Paris, therefore, the mother determined 
to go; la belle France, which she had 
taught her children to dream of as a 
sort of earthly paradise, where the sun 
always shone, and life was all plea- 
santness and brightness. ‘That every 
one of her young folk would be eager to 
go—asking no questions; for she had 
determined to answer none, except in 
the very briefest way—she had not a 
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shadow of doubt. Her influence with 
her children was still paramount and 
entire. 

Once in France, and all her own, to be 
brought up in the traditions of her race; 
in the pure Huguenot faith, such as 
she saw it through the golden haze of 
memory ; in the creed of chivalry and 
honour which, though poor as peasants 
since the time of the first Revolution, 
the De Bougainvilles had ever held un- 
stained—oh, how happy both she and 
her little flock would be ! 

Mostof all, César, who was just reaching 
the age when the most affectionate of 
fathers and sons seldom quite agree, and 
Nature herself gives the signal of tempo- 
rary separation ; after which they meet 
again on equal terms as man and man, 
neither encroaching on the rights of the 
other. In spite of their late alliance 
—more Wangerous than any quarrel— 
César and his father had been far from 
harmonious for the last year or two; and 
the boy had confessed that he should be 
ouly too thankful when he was out in 
the world, “on his own hook.” 

Now, César was his mother’s darling. 
Not openly—she was too just to let 
partiality appear—but in her heart she 
built more hopes on him than on any of 
her children. None the less so because 
she in him the old generation 
revived. Josephine had had a passion- 
ate admiration for her father ; so strony 
that it made her struggle to the last 
to keep sacred in her children’s eyes 
that pitiful imitation of true fatherhood 
which it had been their lot to have, 
while she herself had been blessed with 
the reality. Her half-broken, empty 
heart clung to the image of her dead 
father which she saw revived in her 
living son—the hope that, passing over 
a generation, the old type might be re- 
vived, and César might grow up—not a 
Scanlan at all—wholly a De Bougain- 
ville. 

It seemed so at present. Besides 
being externally so like the old Vicomte 
that he startled her continually by tones, 
gestures, modes of speech, as if it were 
the dead come alive azain—he seemed 
in character to be strong,reliable, truth- 
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ful, honest ; everything that his grand- 
father had been, and his father was not. 
And yet to confide in him, to enlist him 
against his father, was a thing at which 
Josephine’s sense of right recoiled at 
once. The only thing she could do— 
which she was in a measure forced to do 
—was to learn from her son the exact 
footing upon which matters stood. 

She did it very simply, cutting the 
Gordian knot by what is at once the 
sharpest and safest knife that anybody 
can ever use—truth. 

“César, I have some very important 
plans in my mind, which concern you as 
well as myself; they will be settled in 
a day or two, and then I will tell you 
them: in the meantime tell me every- 
thing that has passed between you and 
your father, I have a right to know, 
and Papa knows I meant to ask you.” 

“Oh, I’m so glad!” cried the boy, 
greatly relieved, and immediately began 
and told everything. 

It was worse than she had anticipated, 
and caused her to regret, not her haste 
but her dilatoriness, in compelling this 
confidence. With the rash incontinence 
of speech which formed such a curious 
contrast to his fits of cunning reticence, 
Mr. Scanlan had not hesitated to explain 
all his affairs to his son—that is, in the 
light in which he viewed them. And 
he had for months past been in the 
habit, whenever he wanted money, of 
sending the lad about “ begging,” as 
César irritatedly called it: borrowing 
from house to house small sums, on one 
excuse or other, till there was hardly a 
well-to-do family in the parish who had 
not Jent him something, and never been 
repaid. 

* And the strange thing is,” said the 
boy, who, his tongue and his conscience 
being both unsealed, opened his whole 
heart to his mother, “that Papa does not 
intend to pay, yet seems to think this 
not wrong at all. He says that it is the 
business of the parish to maintain him 
comfortably, and that borrowing money 
is only doing as the Israelites did— 
‘spoiling the Egyptians.’ Mamma, what 
does he mean?” 

The mother answered nothing. She 
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did not even dare to meet her boy’s 
eyes—she only cast them upwards in 
a kind of despair, as if taking Heaven 
to witness that the step she contem- 
plated was not only right, but inevitable. 

It struck her, however, that before 
she took it she ought to discover, not 
the equity—of that she had no doubt— 
but the law of what she was about to 
do: how far her rights extended, and 
what legal mode of defence she had, sup- 
posing her lot drifted her into that cruel 
position—a wife who has to protect her- 
self against her natural protector, her 
husband. 

That night, the children being all in 
bed, and even Bridget’s watchful eyes at 
last sealed safe in slumber, Mrs. Scanlan 
took down a big book which she had 
some time ago borrowed from Mr. Lang- 
horne, and began carefully to study the 
laws relating to married women and 
their property, in order to ascertain what 
her rights were: only her rights—no 
more. 

She found what many an unfortunate 
wife and mother has found: that, ac- 
cording as the law of England then stood, 
and, with little modification, now stands, 
a married woman has no rights at all. 

First—for Josephine had strength and 
courage to write all things down, so as to 
have the case as clearly before her mind 
as possible—unless there exists an ante- 
nuptial settlement, every farthing a wife 
may have, or acquire, or earn, is not hers, 
but her husband’s, to seize and use at 
his pleasure. Second—that he may 
personally “chastise” her—“ confine” 
her—restrict her to the merest necessa- 
ries, or treat her with every unkindness 
short of endangering her life—without 
being punishable. Third—that if she 
escapes from him, he can pursue her, 
and bring her back, forcing her to live 
with him, and share, however unwill- 
ingly, the burthen and disgrace of his 
wrong-doings ; or, if he dislikes this, he 
may refuse to maintain her: while, at 
the same time, if she is able to maintain 
herself, he can swoop down upon her 
from time to time, and appropriate all 
her earnings, she having no defence 
whatever against him. Is he not her 
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husband, and all hers his, no matter 
how acquired ? 

Then, as regards her children. After 
they are seven years old he can take 
them from her, denying her even access 
to them, and bringing them up exactly 
as he chooses, within certain limits, 
which the law, jealous of interference 
with paternal authority, usually makes 
broad enough. In fact, until they be- 
come of age, they are as much in his 
power as his wife is—mere goods and 
chattels, for whom he is responsible to 
no one, so long as he offends society by 
no open cruelty or crime. 

Rich women, who can make to them- 
selves a barricade of trustees, settle- 
ments, &c.—those ingenious devices by 
which the better classes protect them- 
selves against the law—are able to neu- 
tralize its effects a little; but for poor 
women, working women, dowerless 
women, this is how it stands—and thus, 
after a long hour of half-incredulous 
studying, Mrs. Scanlan found it. 

She sat, perfectly aghast. In her 
ignorance, she had never contemplated 
such a state of things. She knew mar- 
riage was, in a sense, a bondage, as all 
duties and ties must be more or less ; 
but she believed ita sacred bondage, the 
same on both sides, or rather a partner- 
ship, in which each had equal rights, 
equal responsibilities, and, did either fail 
in the fulfilment of them, equal powers 
of self-defence against the wrong. For, 
alas ! such is the imperfection of things 
human, that in all bonds we accept— 
including marriage—it behoves us not 
to forget the melancholy maxim, “ Treat 
every enemy as a possible friend, and 
every friend as a possible enemy.” And 
it harms no men or women who have 
found in a married partner their best and 
closest friend, to know that other miser- 
able men and women, who have proved 
theirs to be their direst enemy, have a 
refuge and protection provided for them 
by the law, which is a terror to evil- 
doers only, not to those who do well. 

Josephine Scanlan, now that she knew 
her lot, writhed under it as if she had 
felt coiling round her the rings of a 
serpent. It bound her, it strangled her, 
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it hissed its hot breath in her face, till 
she seemed nearly growing mad. 

She had married—which alone implied 
that she had been content to merge her 
existence in that of her husband ; that 
she desired no prominent self-assertion, 
no contradictory rights. Had her mar- 
riage turned out what marriage should 
be, neither would ever have thought of 
their rights at all, only of their duties, 
and scarcely even of these; for love 
would have transformed them into pure 
delights. But every union is not a 
happy one; every bridegroom is not 
what his bride believes him ; nor—for 
let us be just—every bride what her 
husband hopes to find her. In such 
cases, what redress? For the husband, 
some, seeing he has the power in his 
own hands; for the wife, none at all. 
The man may be knave or fool, may 
beggar her by his folly, disgrace and 
corrupt her children by his knavery, yet 
she can neither cut him adrift, as he 
can her under similar circumstances, nor 
escape from him, as Josephine Scanlan 
desired to do. 

All in vain. She found that, struggle 
as she might, she could not get free. 
Though she wanted nothing from her 
husband, was prepared to maintain her- 
self and her children, not interfering 
with him in any way, still he had just 
the same rights over her, could pursue 
her to the world’s end, take her children 
from her, possess himself of everything 
she had—and the law would uphold 
him in this, so long as he kept within 
its bounds, and committed no actual 
crime. There it was, clear as daylight ; 
that however bad a man may be, how- 
ever fatal his influence and dangerous 
his association to those belonging to 
him—for nothing short of adultery or 
cruelty can a wife get protection against 
him, or succeed in separating herself 
from him and his fortunes. 

There are people who believe this to 
be right, and according to Scripture. I 
wonder whether they would still believe 
it if they found themselves in the posi- 
tion of Josephine Scanlan ? 

As she sat reading, in the dead of 
night, with the house so still that the 
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scream of a little mouse behind the 
wainscot startled her, and made her 
shiver with nervous dread, there came 
over her, first a sense of utter despair, 
and then the frenzied strength which is 
born of despair. Rights or no rights, 
law or no law, she would be free. 
Nothing on earth should bind her, an 
honest woman, to a dishonest man; 
nothing should force her to keep up 
the sham of love where love was gone ; 
nothing should terrify her into leaving 
her poor children to the contamination 
of their father’s example. No, she would 
be free. By fair means or foul, she 
would set herself free, and them like- 
wise. 

A timid woman, or one who was keenly 
alive to the world’s opinion, might have 
hesitated ; but Josephine was come to 
that pass when she recognised no law 
but her conscience, no religion except a 
blind faith that God, being a just God, 
would make all things right in the end. 
Beyond this, she felt nothing; except a 
resolute, desperate, and utterly fearless 
will, that was capable of any effort, and 
stopped by no hindrance. While she 
sat calculating all the pros and cons, the 
risks and difficulties of the course she 
was still as ever determined upon—only 
it now required cunning as well as reso- 
lution, deception instead of truth—she 
recalled the story of a certain Huguenot 
ancestress—also a Josephine de Bou- 
gainville—who, when the Catholics at- 
tacked her house, stood at its doorway, 
pistol in hand, with her two children 
behind her, and fought for them—killing 
more than one man the while—until she 
was killed herself. Josephine Scanlan 
would have done the same—and she 
knew it. 

No future contingencies on the side of 
expediency perplexed her mind. Mr. 
Oldham’s death might not happen for 
years, and when it did happen it might 
not affect her: the fortune might be left 
elsewhere. Nay, if not, what matter? 
As the law stood, it would not be hers, 
but her husband’s; and he would be as 
unscrupulous over thousands as he had 
been over hundreds. Once she had 
thought differently, had fondly hoped 
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that the possession of wealth would 
make him all right ; now she knew the 
taint in him was ineradicable. His dis- 
honesty, his utter incapacity to recog- 
nise what honesty was, seemed an actual 
moral disease. And diseases are heredi- 
tary. At least, nothing but the utmost 
care can prevent them from becoming 
hereditary. Even as a noble ancestor 
often stamps his likeness, mental and 
physical, upon unborn generations, so 
does any base blood, morally speaking— 
for moral baseness is the only real de- 
gradation—crop out in a family, now 
and then, in the most mysterious way, 
for generations; requiring every effort 
of education to conquer it—if it can 
ever be conquered at all. 

Mrs. Scanlan’s ambition for her chil- 
dren was altered now. Once she had 
wished to make them rich—now her only 
longing was that they should be honest. 
The wealth of the Indies would be worth 
nothing to her, if they learnt to use it 
as their father—faithless in much as he 
had been in little—would assuredly 
teach them. Better that César and 
Louis, and even delicate Adrienne, 
should earn their bread by the sweat 
of their brow, and earn it honestly, 
than that they should share any bread, 
even a father’s, that was unrighteously 
gained; or grow up reckless, selfish 
spendthrifts, to whom wealth was no 
blessing, only an added curse. If it 
came, let him take it! she cared not. 
Her sole hope was to snatch up her 
children and fly. 

That very night Josephine laid her 
plans, modified according to the new 
light which she had gained as to her 
legal position—laid them with a cau- 
tion and foresight, worthy of one of 
those righteous conspirators against un- 
righteous authority, who, according as 
they succeed or fail, are termed in 
history patriots or traitors. Some end 
on a throne, others on a scaffold ; but I 
think, if they have an equally clear 
conscience, heaven gives to both good 
rest. And good rest, strangely calm, 
came to Josephine’s tired eyelids some- 
where about dawn. 

She woke with the feeling of some- 
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thing having happened, or being about 
to happen—the sort of feeling that 
most of us have on a marriage or funeral 
morning; they are strangely alike,— 
that this day will make, for good or ill, 
a great gulf between the old life and 
the new. Nevertheless, she rose and 
prepared for it, as somehow or other we 
all do prepare, with a fictitious calm- 
ness, that grows easier each minute as 
we approach the inevitable. 

On descending to her children, the 
first thing she saw was a letter from 
Mr. Scanlan, not to herself but to Adri- 
enne, saying he was enjoying himself so 
much that he meant to stay away the 
whole week. Therefore she had before 
her that week. Within it, something 
might occur. No, nothing would occur 
—nothing that could save her from 
the act which she felt was a necessity. 
Only a miracle could so change things 
as to cause her to change ; and miracles 
do not happen in these days. 

Simple as her preparations were, she 
found them a little difficult to manage, 
without exciting the suspicion of her 
household. At first, she had intended 
to take Bridget with her; now, she 
decided not. No one should be com- 
promised by her departure: no one, 
until she was clearly away, should know 
anything about it. Besides, in leaving 

3ridget behind at Wren’s Nest, she left 

a certain guarantee that things would 
go on rightly there, and Mr. Scanlan’s 
physical comforts be looked after, at 
least for the present. 

For, strangely enough, up from the 
fathomless tragedy of her heart came 
floating small, ridiculous, surface things 
—such as who would arrange her hus- 
band’s breakfasts and dinners, see that he 
had everything comfortable, and do for 
him the thousand and one trifles which 
—he being either more helpless or more 
lazy than most men—these seventeen 
years she had been in the habit of doing 
for him? Mechanically she did them 
to the last; even sewing buttons on 
his clean shirts, and looking over his 
clothes for several weeks to come, till 
the farce and the tragedy of her de- 
parture mixed themselves together in 
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such a horrible way, and the familiar 
facts of every-day life assumed such a 
ghastly pathos, that she felt she” must 
shut her eyes and steel her heart, if her 
purpose was to be carried out at all. 

Day after day slipped past ; as they 
slip past a doomed man who has lost 
all hope of reprieve, yet has become not 
yet quite indifferent to dying—a death 
in the midst of life; which, so far as this 
world ends, is ended for ever. It may 
be the entrance to a new life, but this 
life is the familiar one—this is the one 
he understands. Somewhat thus did 
Josephine feel, when night after night 
she lay down in her empty silent cham- 
ber, foretasting the loneliness that would 
henceforward be hers till death. Yet 
she never wavered. She believed she 
was doing right; and with her, that 
question being decided, no after-thought 
ever came. 

Still, she deferred till the very last 
making her only necessary confidence, 
which was to Priscilla Nunn. Even to 
her it would be brief enough, merely 
enough to secure the faithful woman’s 
help in Paris, and to conceal her address 
there from everybody, including Mr. 
Scanlan. Further, neither to Priscilla 
nor to any one did she intend to explain. 
When we have to hew off a rotten 
branch to save the rest of the tree, we 
hew it off ; but we do not sit slashing 
and hacking at it, and prating to all 
comers what harm it has done us, and 
the reason why we cut it down. At 
least, Josephine was not the woman 
to do this: she acted, but she never 
talked. 

Having settled almost word for word 
—the fewest possible—what she had to 
explain to Priscilla, she started on her 
walk to receive from the little shop the 
money that was due to her—a tolerable 
sum, enough to take her and the children 
to Paris, and keep them there, at least 
beyond want, for a short time, till she 
obtained the work which, with Pris- 
cilla’s assistance, she had no fear of 
getting. Everything she did was done 
in the most methodical manner, even to 
the new name she meant to take—her 
mother’s maiden name—which she did 
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not think Mr. Scanlan had ever asked 
or heard. 

She had hoped to go through Ditch- 
ley without meeting any one she knew, 
but just before she reached Priscilla’s 
shop she was stopped by Mr. Lang- 
horne, whom she had not seen for some 
time, since the sudden friendliness 
which had sprung up between them 
after Mr. Oldham’s illness had as sud- 
denly died down—she well guessed 
why. From her husband’s irritability 
whenever the lawyer was named, she 
knew he had tried to borrow from him, 
and failed: after which little episode 
Mr. Scanlan could never see merit in 
anybody: so Josephine let this friend 
also drop from her; as she did all her 
friends. It was safest and best for them 
and for her. 

Still, she and Mr. Langhorne spoke 
kindly when they did meet, and now 
he crossed the street to join her. He 
had been calling at the Rectory, he said: 
had found Mr. Oldham somewhat better, 
and the nurse, trying to make out the 
poor invalid’s confused speech, had 
caught the name of Mrs. Scanlan. 
Would it not be well, Mr. Langhorne 
suggested, for Mrs. Scanlan to go and 
see him ? 

Josephine hesitated. Great griefs 
had so swallowed up her lesser ones 
that she had not visited her poor old 
friend for weeks past. Now that she 
was quitting him too—for what must 
surely be an eternal farewell—she 
thought she ought to go and see him 
once more. It would be painful, for 
she had always kept a tender corner in 
her heart for Mr. Oldham ; but happily 
he would never know the pain. 

“Do you really think he wants me, 
or that he has begun again to notice 
anybody? In that case I would gladly 
go much oftener than I do.” 

What was she promising, when she 
could fulfil nothing ? when in a few days 
—nay, a few hours—her fate would 
have come, and she would have left 
Ditchley for ever? Struck with a 
sudden consciousness of this, she 
stopped abruptly — so abruptly that 
Mr. Langhorne turned his keen eyes 





upon her; which confused her still 
more, 

Then he said, in a somewhat formal 
manner, “I do not urge you to go; I 
never have urged you, knowing it could 
make no difference in anything now. 
Still, if our poor friend has any con- 
sciousness—and we never know how 
much he has—I think it would be a 
kind thing for you to see him often.” 

“T will go at once,” she said, and 
parting from Mr. Langhorne, took the 
turning towards the Rectory, passing 
Priscilla Nunn’s door. As she passed 
it, she was conscious of a certain relief : 
in being able to keep, if for only an 
hour longer, the bitter secret which she 
had hitherto so rigidly hidden from 
all her neighbours, which, so long as it 
is unconfessed, seems still capable of 
remedy—the misery of an unhappy 
marriage. 

The Rectory garden looked sweet as 
ever, carefully tended by the honest old 
gardener whom Bridget would not marry. 
Mrs. Scanlan stopped to speak to him, 
and ask after his new wife, a young and 
comely woman, to whom, in spite of 
Bridget, he made an exceedingly good 
husband. 

Yes, he was very comfortable, he 
said—hadn’t a care in the world except 
for the dear master and the grief it was 
to keep the garden so nice, with nobody 
to look at it. He only wished Mrs. 
Scanlan would come sometimes and 
make herself at home there, and say 
what she’d like to have done in it, 
since perhaps when it pleased God to 
take the dear master out of his troubles, 
she might come there for good and all. 

Josephine shrank back, knowing well 
what the honest fellow alluded to—the 
common talk of the parish, that Mr. 
Scanlan was to succeed Mr. Oldham as 
tector of Ditchley. It seemed as if 
every word that everybody said to her 
that day was fated to stab her like a 
knife. 

But when she went up stairs to Mr. 
Oldham’s room, her agitation subsided, 
and a strange peacefulness came over 
her. It often did, in presence of that 
living corpse ; which had all the quiet- 
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ness of death itself, and some of the 
beauty ; for the face was not drawn or 
altered ; and any one whom he liked 
to see Mr. Oldham was still able to 
welcome with his old smile. As he 
welcomed his visitor now; signalling 
for her to come and sit beside him, and 
take possession of his powerless hand. 

Though there was as yet in his coun- 
tenance no sign of that merciful order 
of release which his nearest and dearest 
could not but have hailed as the best 
blessing possible to the poor old man, 
still this smile of his seemed more 
serene than ordinary, and his eyes 
rested upon his visitor with a wistful 
affectionateness, as if he too were taking 
a farewell—his farewell of her, not hers 
of him. In the stillness of the sick 
room, Mrs. Scanlan forgot for a time 
everything but her poor old friend, 
who had been so true to her, and so 
faithfully kind to her. Her personal 
griefs melted away, her bitter and 
troubled spirit grew calm. The silent 
land, the land where all things are for- 
gotten, which was, alas! the only light 
in which she looked at the invisible 
world—for her husband’s heaven was 
almost as obnoxious to her as his hell— 
because a less awful, nay, a desirable 
country. In it she might perchance 
find again—only perchance ! for every- 
thing connected with religious faith had 
grown doubtful to her—those who had 
loved her, and whom it had been noble, 
not ignoble, to love: her mother, dead 
when she was still a child; her father, 
the vivid remembrance of whom alone 
made her still believe in the fatherhood 
of God; possibly, even her little infants 
who had but breathed and died, and 
were now laid safely asleep in Ditchley 
churchyard. As she sat by Mr. ‘Old- 
ham’s bed, she could see their white 
headstone gleam in the sunset. And 
she thanked God that they at least were 
safe, these three out of her nine. 

And into this unknown land, to join 
this dear known company, Mr. Oldham 
would soon be travelling too. Thepuerile 
and altogether material fantasy, which is 
yet not unnatural—that she should like 
to send a message by him to her dead, 
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affected her strangely. It would have 
been such a comfort ; just one word to 
tell her father that she was struggling 
on her best through this rough world, 
but would be so glad to be with him, and 
at peace. She sat until the tears camo 
dropping quietly ; sat, holding Mr. Old- 
ham’s hand, and speaking a little now 
and then, in that sad monologue which 
was all that was possible with him now. 
Sut still she felt less unhappy, less 
frozen-up. The sense of filthy lucre— 
of money, money, money, being the en- 
grossing subject of life, its one hope, 
fear, and incessant anxiety — faded 
away in the distance. Here, beside that 
motionless figure, never to be moved 
again till lifted from the bed into the 
coffin, the great truth that we brought 
nothing into this world, and it is certain 
we can catry nothing out, forced itself 
upon her, with a soothing strength, as it 
had never done before. 

She might have remained longer on 
this, which she meant to be her last 
visit—only in the external calm and 
cheerfulness that must be kept up with 
Mr. Oldham it would not do to think of 
such things—but Dr. Waters came in, 
and when she rose to go home he asked 
her if she would accept an old man’s 
escort over the common ; it was growing 
too dark for a lady to cross it alone. 

“Thank you,” said she, touched by 
the kindness, and stayed. For one day 
more she might still safely put off her 
arrangements with Priscilla, and so ex 
treme was her shrinking, even within 
herself, from all final measures, that 
this was rather a relief. <A relief too it 
was that, in bidding goodnight to Mr. 
Oldham, she added —and sincerely 
meant it—‘“I shall come again and seo 
you to-morrow,” and so avoided the last 
pang of farewell. 

When they went away together she 
asked her good friend the doctor what 
he thought of his patient’s state, and 
how long it might continue. Not that 
this would affect her purposes in any 
way ; for she had determined it should 
not ; still she wanted to know. 

But no medical wisdom could pro- 
nounce an opinion. Dr. Waters thought 
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that life, mere animal life, might linger 
in that helpless frame for months or 
years, or another stroke might come, 
and the flickering taper be extinguished 
immediately. But in either case, the 
old man was not likely to suffer any 
more. 

“ Thank God for that!” sighed Mrs. 
Scanlan, with a curious sort of envy of 
Mr. Oldham. 

She had had it before—that desperate 
craving for rest, only rest! as if the joys 
of Paradise itself would be mere weari- 
ness; and all she wanted was to lie 
down in the dark and sleep. There was 
upon her that heavy hush before a 
storm ; before the God of mercy as well 
as judgment arises in lightning and 
thunders to rouse us out of that lethargy 
which, to living souls, is not repose but 
death. Almost before she had time to 
breathe the storm broke. 

“ Mrs. Scanlan,” said Dr. Waters sud- 
denly, pressing her hand with a kindly 
gesture, for he knew her well, had been 
beside her in many a crisis of birth and 
death, and was well aware, too, though 
he never referred to it, how’ faithfully 
she had kept his own miserable domestic 
secret in years past. “ Mrs. Scanlan, 
where is your husband to-day ?” 

She told him. 

“Tam glad. A week's amusement 
will be good for him. He is quite well, 
I hope ?” 

“Perfectly well.” 

One of those shivers which super- 
stition calls “walking over one’s own 
grave” ran through Josephine. Did 
Dr. Waters suspect anything? Or was 
it only her own vague terror, which had 
made her feel for weeks past as if she 
were treading on a mine; that she dis- 
covered in his words something deeper 
than ordinary civility. Had he dis- 
covered anything of her husband’s mis- 
doings? She feared, but her fear was 
altogether different from the reality. It 
came soon. 

“T walked home with you to-night, 
partly that I might say a word to you 
about your husband. You are too sen- 
sible a woman to imagine I mean more 
than I say, or to give yourself ground- 
less alarm.” 
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“Alarm!” she repeated, her mind 
still running in the one groove where all 
her misery lay. “Tell me quickly; do 
tell me.” 

“‘ Nay, there is really nothing to tell : 
it is merely a harmless bit of precaution. 
You are aware that your husband con- 
sulted me the other day about effecting 
an assurance on his life ?” 

She was not aware, but that mattered 
little. ‘Go on, please.” 

“THe said you were very anxious he 
should do it, and he had refused, but, 
like the disobedient son in the parable, 
afterwards he repented and went. You 
wished it, he added, as a provision for 
yourself and the children.” 

“T! Provision for me and the chil 
dren!” Even yet she had not grown 
accustomed to her husband’s stertling 
modifications of facts. 

The quick-witted physician saw her 
angry confusion, and tried to help her 
through it. “‘Well,well, it was something 
of the kind. I cannot be very accurate, 
and I never interfere in family affairs. 
All I want to urge upon you is, unless 
there is some very urgent necessity, do 
not let him try to insure his life.” 

“Why not?” said she, facing the 
truth in her direct, almost fierce way. 

“ Because I am afraid no office would 
take him. He has—this need not 
frighten you ; hundreds have it ; I have 
it myself, and you see what an old man 
I have grown to—but he has confirmed 
disease of the heart.” 

“Oh, doctor!” 

This was all she said, though the bolt, 
God’s own bolt of terror, sent to rouse 
her from her lethargic despair, had 
fallen in her very sight. In all her 
thoughts about her husband the thought 
of his death had never crossed her imagi- 
nation. 
people who live for ever, and enjoy lite 
under all circumstances ; being blessed 
with an easy temper, a good digestion, 
and no heart to speak of. That he, 
Edward Scanlan, should bear about with 
him a confirmed mortal disease, and not 
feel it, not know it; the thing was im- 
possible ; and she said so vehemently. 

Dr. Waters shook his head. “It is 
a very good thing that he does not know 
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it, and he never may, for this sort of 
complaint advances so slowly that he 
may live many years and die of some 
other disease after all. But there it is, 
and any doctor could find it out—the 
doctor of the Assurance company most 
certainly would. And if Mr. Scanlan, 
with his nervous temperament, were 
told of it, the consequences might be 
serious, Therefore, I tell his wife, who 
is the bravest woman I know, and who 
can keep a secret better than any other 
woman I know.” 

“Ah!” feeling that upon her was 
laid—and laid for life— another burthen. 
No lying down to rest now; she must 
arise and bear it. “ What must I do? 
What can I do?” she said at last. 

“* Nothing. Forewarned is forearmed. 
Telling you this seems cruel, but it is the 
best kindness. Cheer up, my dear Mrs. 
Scanlan. I am sure you have looked 
so ill of late that your husband may live 
to bury you yet, if that is what you 
desire. Only take care of him; keep 
him from over-excitement, and above 
all from Assurance offices.” 

“T understand. I will remember. 
Thank you. You are very kind.” 

Her words, brief and mechanical, were 
meant as a good-bye, and Dr. Waters 
took them as such, and left her at the 
gate of Wren’s Nest without offering to 
goin. Nor did she ask him ; the strain 
upon her was such that, if it had lasted 
another ten minutes, she felt as if she 
would have gone mad, 

She sat down, a few yards only from 
her own door, behind a furze-bush on 
the common, which lay all lonely and 
silent under the stars, and tried te col- 
lect her thoughts together, and realize all 
she had heard. 

I have said, that in the noblest sense 
of love, clear-eyed, up-looking, trust- 
ful, that ever loves the highest, Mrs. 
Scanlan had ceased to love her hus- 
band. Natural affection may revive 
by fits and starts, and a certain pitiful 
tenderness is long of dying; but that 
a good woman should go on loving 
a bad man, in the deep and holy sense 
of woman’s love, is, I believe, simply 
impossible. If she did, she would be 


either a fool—or something worse. But 
often, when love is dead and buried, 
duty arises out of its grave, assuming 
its likeness, even as the angel assumed 
that of King Robert of Sicily, till one 
cannot tell which is the king and which 
the angel; and over this divine travesty 
we may weep, but we dare not smile. 

The Edward Scanlan of to-day was 
in nowise different from the Edward 
Scanlan of yesterday. And yet his wile 
felt that her relation to him was totally 
changed. So long as he was well and 
happy, gaily careering through life, in- 
different to everybody but himself, 
selfish, unprincipled, dishonest, and yet 
of that easy nature that he would always 
contrive to fall on his feet, and reappear 
on the best terms with everybody ; then 
she felt no compunction at quitting 
him: nay, her desertion became a righ- 
teous act. But now? Every noble, 
tender, generous feeling in the woman’s 
breast revolted at doing the very thing 
which an hour before she had been 
resolved upon. 

This change seemed hardly her own 
act—at least she did it more by instinct 
than reasoning; indeed, she hardly 
reasoned at all about it, or paused to 
consider whether, in thus totally ignoring 
her past resolve, she needed to blame 
herself for having ever made it. It 
was now impossible: that was enough. 
While desperately pursuing one course, 
fate, or circumstance, or Providence, 
had seized her with a strong right hand, 
and flung her upon another. 

“T can’t go away,” she said, and rocked 
herself to and fro, with sobs and tears. 
“T must ‘take care of him,’ as Dr. 
Waters told me. What could he do 
without me? What should I do if he 
wanted me, and I were not there?” 

This was all she thought, all she 
argued. Her single-minded nature took 
all things simply, without morbid intro- 
spection, or needless self-reproach. In- 
deed, she hardly thought of herself at 
all in the matter, until there suddenly 
flashed across her the remembrance of the 
children—and for a minute or two her 
head was in a whirl, and she was unable to 
see the path of duty clearly. Only duty. 
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No sentimental revulsion of feeling drew 
her back to the days when the children 
were not, and her young lover-husband 
was to her all in all. Those days were 
dead for ever ; he had himself destroyed 
them. She never for a moment dis- 
guised from herself that her children — 
those “incumbrances,” as Mr. Scanlan 
often called them—were infinitely dearer 
to her than he. She must save her 
children, but was she to do it by forsak- 
ing their father? 

“Those whom God hath joined to- 
gether, let no man put asunder.” Most 
true—not man. But there are cases 
when God himself does it ; when with 
His righteous sword of division He 
parts the wicked from the innocent, the 
pure from the impure. The difficulty 
is for our imperfect mortal vision to see 
this, to recognise the glitter of that 
sharp, inevitable sword, and acquiesce 
in the blow of the invisible Hand. 

Josephine attempted it not. Nordo I 
attempt to judge her either in what she 
did, or what she did not do; I only 
state the result—that her communica- 
tion with Priscilla Nunn was never 
made; and it was not until both were 
dead that any one ever knew how near 
she had been to quitting her husband 
for ever. 

For more than an hour Mrs. Scanlan 
sat crouched under that furze-bush, open 
only to the gaze of the stars, for ever 
marching on in their courses, irresistibly, 
remorselessly, taking no heed of any one 
of us all. Then, impelled by a vague 
consciousness that the night was very 
chilly, that if she took cold she should 
be ill, and if she were ill, what would 
become of the household, she rose and 
went indoors. 

Not to the children, though she heard 
their voices at play in the parlour, but 
up at once to her own room. There, in 
passing, she rested her hand upon the 
pillow where her husband’s head had 
lain for seventeen years, turned round, 
stooped, and kissed it. 

“T will not go,” she said. “Who 
will hold fast to him if I do not? No 
T'll not go.” 
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CHAPTER XIII. 


Mrs. Scanian had full time for re- 
considering her determination, had she 
been so inclined, for her husband did 
not return on the day he had named. 
Not even though she sent on to him a 
note from Mr. Langhorne, urgently re- 
questing the settling of the school- 
accounts. Evidently he had put off to 
the last extremity possible, the fatal 
crisis, and was afraid to meet it even 
now. She was not, though she knew 
it must come, and soon ; but it only 
confirmed her resolution not to quit 
him. 

Women are strange creatures—I, a 
woman, say it. Men think they know 
us: but they never do. They are at 
once above us, and below us ; but always 
different from us, both in our good 
points and our bad. 

Josephine had never had any real 
happiness in her husband ; neither com- 
fort, nor trust, nor rest. Fond of her he 
undoubtedly was, even yet ; but it was 
a man’s sort of fondness, beginning and 
ending in himself, from the great use 
and support she was to him. Unto her 
he had been a perpetual grief, a never- 
ceasing anxiety ; yet the idea of losing 
this, of letting him go and doing with- 
out him, or rather of allowing him to 
do without her, presented itself to her 
now as a simple impossibility. The tie 
which bound her was not love—I should 
profane the word if I called it so—but 
a stern, heroic, open-eyed faithfulness ; 
seeing every one of the thorns of her 
most difficult way, yet deliberately fol- 
lowing it out still. Her life hencefor- 
ward must be one long battle; no quiet, 
no pause, no lying down te that longed- 
for rest. “No peace for the wicked,” 
said she mockingly to herself oftentimes, 
but took little thought whether it ap- 
plied to her, whether she was righteous 
or wicked. One thing she knew she 
was, and must be—bold. Courage was 
her only chance now. 

After discovering that as a married 
woman she had no legal rights, and no 
help or aid was possible from any one, 
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she had determined to take the law into 
her own hands, and protect herself as 
well as she could; both by boldness, 
and, if necessary, by the quality which 
in woman is called cunning, in man only 
diplomacy. ‘This was the easier, be- 
cause, as she well knew, her husband’s 
prominent characteristic was cowardice. 
He was always afraid of somebody or 
something, and not unfrequently afraid 
of himself. He had no persistent will 
at all; it was a joke among the chil- 
dren, that if ever Papa talked about a 
thing, he was quite certain not to do it, 
and whatever he did was done by acci- 
dent. Thus his wife knew that when 
it came to the point she was twice as 
strong as he. 

Her plan of action had been very 
simple : to leave home, as if for a short 
journey, to cross over at once to Paris, 
and there, assuming a French name, to 
pass off herself and her children as 
French returned refugees. If she ob- 
tained work, and was unpursued, she 
meant to remain in Paris; otherwise, to 
fly to the New World, or Australia— 
anywhere ! so that she had her children, 
and could escape her husband. Great 
as his power was over her and them 
legally, morally it was but small: for 
tyrant and victim change places when 
the one has the soul of a lion, and the 
other that of a hare; and a mother, 
driven to despair, with her children to 
guard, has always something of the 
lioness in her, which makes her rather 
a dangerous animal to deal with. 

Tragical as was the pass she had come 
to, there was a certain comfort in it—a 
power in her hands of which she knew 
she could at any time avail herself; her 
refuge was not her husband's strength, 
but his cowardice. And now that she 
had changed her mind, and resolved not 
to leave him, but to stay and meet the 
worst, she hoped that the same courage 
which would have thrown him off, and 
withstood him at a distance, might keep 
him in bounds while near. She could 
trust him no more, believe in him no 
more ; she stood quite alone, and must 
defend herself and her children alone ; 
still, she thought she could do it. She 
must look things boldly in the face, and 
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act accordingly. There must be no 
weak yielding to what was doubtful or 
wrong ; no pretence of wifely duty, to 
“love, honour, and obey ”—because 
when the two first do not exist, the third 
becomes impossible—a ridiculous, un- 
meaning sham. Neither must there be 
as regarded the children any setting up 
of superstitious filial fetishes, only to be 
kicked down again, as all false gods 
ultimately are. If her children fount 
out, as they often did, that their father 
had told them a lie, she must not mask 
it, or modify it, as often she had done, 
to avoid exposing him. She must say 
distinctly, “It is a lie, but he cannot 
help it ; it is his nature not to be able 
to distinguish between truth or false- 
hood. Pity him, and tell the truth 
yourselves.” The same, in that terrible 
laxity of principle he had as to money- 
matters, and the hundred other crooked 

yays in which he was always walking ; 
where, rather than see her children 
walk, she would see them—she often 
prayed that she might see them !—drop 
one after the other into their quiet 
graves.—(Did God, not in anger, but in 
mercy, answer her prayer? I cannot tell. 
Her lot was hard, but it might have 
been harder.) 

While resolving that, in any moral 
crisis of this sort, she would have no 
hesitation whatever in opening lor 
children’s eyes to the errors of their 
father, she still thought she should be 
able to keep them to their strict duty, 
and teach them to honour—not the in- 
dividual parent : that was impossible— 
but the abstract bond of parenthood ; 
so beautiful, so divine, that the merest 
relics of it should be kept in a certain 
sort of sanctity to the last by every 
human being. 

It was a difficult, almost a super- 
human task that Mrs. Scanlan was set- 
ting herself ; but it was easier than the 
only two other alternatives—of suc- 
cumbing entirely to evil, or, by flying 
from it, forsaking her husband, and 
leaving him to trouble, shame, sickness, 
death—all alone. 

That the collapse of his affairs must 
svon come, she was certain. - She hardly 
thought he would be prosecuted, but he 
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would be driven from Ditchley a dis- 
honest man, his clerical work at an 
end forever. Therefore upon her alone 
would thenceforward rest the main- 
tenance of the family; even as she 
had intended, but with the additional 
burthen of her husband. What matter? 
She had long ceased to look forward, at 
least in any happy way. Her hopes 
had all turned to despair, her blessings 
to misfortunes. Even that possible for- 
tune, the prospect of which had so long 
upheld her, had it not been less a bless- 
ing than a curse? But for it, and its 
numbing effect upon her, she might have 
striven more against Mr. Scanlan’s reck- 
lessness, or have risen up with a strong 
will, and taken into her own hands the 
reins which his were too weak to hold. 
But the gnawing of this secret at her 
heart had given her a sense of guiltiness 
against him, which had made her feeble 
of resistance, indifferent to the present, 
in the hope of the future. But why 
regret these things? It wasall too late 
now. 

She was sure trouble was at hand, 
when on Sunday morning Mr. Scan- 
lan had not come home, and she had 
at the last minute to send César 
about in all directions to get some 
friendly clergyman as his substitute. 
That being done, and her fears roused, 
lest, urged by the pressure of circum- 
stances, or some sudden fear of dis- 
covery, he might actually have left the 
country, the Curate walked in—crawled 
in, would be the better word: for he 
had an aspect not unlike a whipped 
hound. Afraid lest the children should 
notice him, their mother hurried them 
off to church, and took him straight up- 
stairs; where he threw himself down 
upon the bed in a state of utter de- 
spondency. 

“Tt’s all over with me; I knew it 
would be. Yourefused to help me, and 
so it has come to this!” 

“Come to what?” said Josephine. 
He had not asked, nor she given, any 
welcoming caress, but she had followed 
him upstairs, and done various little 
duties that he expected of her. Now 
she stood beside him, pale, quiet, pre- 
pared for whatever might happen. 


“That fellow Langhorne will wait 
no longer. He insists upon having the 
books, to go into them next week. And 
the money is gone, and I can’t replace 
it. So I am ruined, that’s all.” 

“Toe.” 

**T have done the best I could,” added 
Mr. Scanlan in an injured tone. “I 
even took your advice, and went to 
Dr. Waters about insuring my life, and 
he promised to inquire. But he too has 
played me false. Ihave heard no more 
from him. All the world has forsaken 
me—I ama lost man. And there you 
are, dressed in all your best, looking so 
nice and comfortable; I dare say you 
have been very comfortable without me 
all the week—zoing to church too, as if 
nothing was the matter. Well, there, 
go! Leave me to my misery, and go.” 

To all this, and more, Josephine made 
no reply. She was too busy watching 
him, trying to read in his face something 
which might either confirm or refute 
Dr. Waters’ opinion concerning him. 
She did see, or fancied she saw, in spite 
of his florid complexion, a certain un- 
wholesome greyness, and wondered, with 
a sharp twinge of self-reproach, that she 
had never noticed it before. It was no 
dearer to her, no nobler, this handsome, 
good-natured, and yet ignoble face ; but 
she regarded it with an anxious pity, 
mingled with thankfulness that she 
alone bore, and had strength to bear, 
the secret which would have over- 
whelmed him. For though, in truth, 
it was no worse for him than for all of 
us—we every one carry within us the 
seeds of death, and we are liable to it 
at any minute—still, to such a weak 
nature as Edward Scanlan’s, and one 
who, despite his religious profession, 
shrank with dread from every chance of 
that “glory” which he was always 
preaching, the knowledge of such a 
fact as heart-disease concerning himself 
would almost have killed him with 
terror on the spot. 

So once again his wife took up his 
burthen, and bore it for him—bore it 
all alone, to the very end. 

“Then you are not going to church, 
after all?” said he, when, lifting his 
head, he perceived that her bonnet was 
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laid aside, and she was sitting quietly 
by him. “Now, that’s kind of you, 
and I am glad. Only, will not the 
congregation think your absence rather 
peculiar ?” 

“ Oh, I do not care for that.” 

“But you ought to care,” said he, 
with sudden irritability. “I know I 
should have got on twice as well in the 
world if I had had a wife who minded 
outside things a little more.” 

Josephine flushed up in anger, then 
restrained herself. ‘“ Perhaps so,” she 
answered. “ But, Edward, if I have not 
been a show wife, I have been a very 
practical and useful one, and I am willing 
to be of use now if you will let me.” 

“That’s my good Josephine! Then 
we are friends again? You won’t for- 
sake me ?—I half thought you would. 
I have had such horrible fancies every 
night, of being arrested and sent to gaol, 
and dying there, and never seeing you 
any more. You won't let it come to 
that? You wouldn’t like to have your 
husband shut up in a prison, among all 
sorts of nasty, unpleasant people—oh, 
it would be dreadful! dreadful! You'll 
try to save me from it, Josephine?” 

For ever so long he went maundering 
on thus, in an almost puerile fashion, 
not venturing to look his wife in the 
face, but clinging fast to her hand. 

A man must be a man, to compel a 
woman's love. Fora moment Josephine 
turned aside, and her sweet, proud, 
delicate mouth—the De Bougainville 
mouth, descending from generation to 
generation—even César had it—assumed 
a curl that Mr. Scanlan might not have 
liked to see ; except that he would never 
have understood it. But immediately 
that deep pity, which long survives love, 
arose again in the wife’s heart. 

“ My dear, we will not talk of prisons; 
perhaps it will not come to that. I 
might be able to devise some plan, if 
you would now tell me everything. 
Mind, Edward—everything !” 

“ | have told you everything—except, 
perhaps, of my visit to Dr. Waters, 
which was quite a sudden idea. But 
it came to nothing, you see, as is always 
the case with me. Never was there 
such an unlucky fellow in this world.” 
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This was his constant cry, but she 
had ceased arguing against it now. She 
had ceased even to torture herself by 
counting up that large measure of hap- 
piness that might have been theirs— 
youth, health, children, settled work, 
and an income which, if small, was 
certain, and would have sufficed them 
to live on in comfort; but for that 
fatal something—the one rivet loose in 
the wheel—which her husband called 
his “ ill luck !” 

“Well, why are you silent? What 
are you thinking about? What do you 
suggest? For | tell you, Josephine, we 
are come to the last ebb—all is over 
with me, unless I can arrange about the 
assurance at once, say to-morrow. Come, 
you shall have your wish. [I'll go to 
the assurance-office to-morrow.” 

Josephine’s heart stood still. Then, 
looking another way, she said, “It is 
not my wish now; I have changed my 
mind. I do not want you to assure 
your life.” 

“Well, that is a good joke! After 
worrying me to death about it, abusing 
me like a pickpocket because I wouldn’t 
do the thing, as soon as I decide to do 
it you turn round and say you don’t 
wish it at all! You are the most fickle, 
changeable woman—but you women. 
always are: there’s no making you out,” 

Josephine was silent. 

“ Unless "—with a sudden flash of 
that petty cunning which small natures 
mistake for penetration, and often fancy 
themselves very clever in attributing to 
others motives they would have had 
themselves—* unless, indeed, you have 
some deep-laid scheme of your own for 
managing me. But I won't give in to 
it : I won’t be managed.” 

“Oh mon Dieu! mon Dieu!” mur- 
mured Josephine, using the exclamation 
not lightly, as many Frenchwomen do, 
she had been brought up too strictly Hu- 
guenot for that,—still using it without 
much meaning, only as a blind cry 
of misery in a tongue that her husband 
did not understand. ‘Listen to me, 
Edward,” she said earnestly. “I have no 
deep-laid scheme, no underhand design ; 
how should Ihave? My whole thought 
is for your good. It is true I have 
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changed my mind, but one may do that 
sometimes, and find second thoughts 
best afterall. This life assurance would 
cause you so much difficulty, so much 
trouble ; and you know you don’t like 
trouble.” 

“T hate it.” 

“ And if I were to take the trouble 
from you—if I were to find a way of 
arranging the matter myself 

“Oh I wish you would, and let me 
never hear another word about it,” said 
he, with a look of great relief, all his 
offended dignity having subsided in the 
great comfort it was to have his burthen 
taken off his hands. “You are the 
cleverest woman [ ever knew. You 
may have it all your own way if you 
like ; I won't interfere. Only just teil 
me, as a mere matter of curiosity, my 
dear, how you mean to accomplish it.” 

It was a way which had slowly 
dawned upon her as the best—abso- 
lutely the only way to meet this crisis 
—hby the plain truth. She meant to 
go over the accounts herself,—when 
first she married she hardly knew that 
two and two made four, but she was a 
very respectable arithmetician and book- 
keeper now,—discover the exact deficit, 
and then confess it, simply and sor- 
rowfully, to Mr. Langhorne. He was a 
very good man: she believed, if dealt 
with frankly, he would take the same 
view of things that she did—that her 
husband’s act had been excessive care- 
lessness rather than deliberate dis- 
honesty. If it could be “hushed up” 
—oh the agony it was to this honest 
woman that anything concerning any 
one belonging to her required to be 
hushed up !—for a time, she might be 
able to repay the money by settled 
monthly instalments out of her own 
earnings. Anything, everything, that 
she could do herself, she felt safe about ; 
but all else was like shifting sands. 
Still, she thought Mr. Langhorne would 
trust her, and, slender as her relations 
with him had been, she had always 
found him kind and just: the sort of 
man upon whose generosity she might 
throw herself, and not feel it pierce her 
like a reed. 

But when she tried to explain all 





this to Mr. Scanlan, he was perfectly 
horrified! The direct truth was the 
last thing he ever thought of. Acknow- 
ledging a sin, and then resolving to 
retrieve it—the only way to reconcile 
justice and mercy, without which for- 
giveness becomes a sham, and charity 
mere weakness—was an idea quite be- 
yond his comprehension. He only 
wished to hide guilt, to plaster it over, 
to keep it from the eye of the world ; 
and then go on cheerfully as if it were 
not there. So as he escaped punish- 
ment, he was quite satisfied. 

“No, Josephine,” said he, with the 
pig-headedness of all feeble souls; 
“this won’t do. The notion is per- 
fectly absurd! What would Langhorne 
think of me? what would he think of 
you, owning that your husband had 
taken the money? No—no! If you 
are to help me, as you said you would, 
you must find out some other way to 
do it.” 

“There is no other way,” she an- 
swered, still calmly, though she knotted 
her fingers together in desperate self- 
control, and looked down at them, not 
at the face beside her, lest perchance 
she should loathe it-—or despise it, which 
is worse even than loathing. “I have 
thought it all over and over, till my head 
has gone nearly wild, and it all comes to 
this: if you refuse to do as I suggest, 
or rather let me do it, there is nothing 
but ruin before you—ruin and disgrace.” 

“ The disgrace will not fall upon my 
head alone,” said he, almost trium- 
phantly. “You should think of that 
before you forsake me. It will come 
upon you too, and the children.” 

“Ah! I know that!” groaned the 
unfortunate wife: and could have cursed 
the day when she had been so mad as to 
marry ; could have envied with her 
whole soul the childless women whom 
she had once used to pity. They at 
least had one consolation,—with them 
their miseries wovld end. They need 
not fear entailing upon innocent pos- 
terity the curse of a moral taint, worse 
than any physical disease. 

Bridget Halloran once made to me a 
truly Irish remark,—that if she had the 
planning of a new world, she would 
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arrange it so that all the men married 
and all the women remained single. 
Could faithful Bridget that day have 
looked through her kitchen ceiling at 
her dear mistress, I think she would 
have been strengthened in her opinion. 
It is not good for man to be alone, or 
woman either: but in that awful leap 
in the dark which both make when they 
marry, the precipice is much deeper on 
the woman’s side. A lonely life may 
be sad, but to be tied to either a fool or 
a scoundrel is not merely sad, it is 
maddening. 

Josephine Scanlan looked half mad ; 
there was a glare almost amounting to 
frenzy in her black eyes, as she sat 
pulling to and fro, up and down, till 
she almost pulled it off her finger, the 
thin gold circlet, origin and sign of so 
many years of unhappiness past, of un- 
told wretchedness to come. Once more 
the desperate chance of retrieving all by 
flight flashed across her mind, and 
vanished. To leave him there, in his 
lowest ebb of ill-fortune, forlorn, dis- 
honoured, unconsciously doomed. It 
would be what to Josephine seemed 
almost worse than wicked,—cowardly. 

“T can’t go,” she said to herself. 
“Perhaps, if I have patience, I may 
see a way out of this, Oh, if I had any 
one to show it to me, to help me in the 
smallest degree! Dut there is no one— 
no one in this wide world.” 

And so, by a strange and sudden 
thought—one of those divine prompt- 
ings that none believe in but those who 
have them—the miserable woman was 
driven to seek for help beyond this 
world. She covered her face with her 
hands, and did—what Josephine seldom 
did for herself, though she taught it 
to her little children as a sort of neces- 
sary duty every night—she ‘said her 
prayers ;” using her children’s formula, 
“Our Father which art in heaven.” 
In heaven—and oh so far, so terribly, 
cruelly far, as it seemed to her—from 
this forlorn earth. 

The doctrine of “ answers to prayer,” 
literal and material, always appeared to 
me egregious folly or conceited profanity. 
Is the great Ruler of the universe to 
stop its machinery for me? Is the wise 
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evolution of certain events from certain 
causes, continuing unerringly its mys- 
terious round, by which all things come 
alike to all, and for the final good of all 
—to be upset in its workings for my 
individual benefit? No; I would not, 
I dared not believe such a thing. But 
I do believe in the Eternal Spirit’s influ- 
enceupon our spirits, inmomentouscrises, 
and in a very distinct and solemn way, 
often remembered for years, as Mrs. 
Scanlan afterwards remembered this. 

At the very moment when she sat 
hiding her face, and trying to feel if 
there was any reality in the prayers she 
had silently uttered, she heard through 
the silence the far-off sound of Ditclley 
church bell. Not the church-going bell 
—it had ceased an hour or more ago— 
but the slow measured toll by which the 
parish was accustomed to learn that one 
of their neighbours had just departed— 
gone into that world of which we talk so 
much and know so little. 

“That’s the passing-bell,” cried Mr. 
Scanlan, starting up. ‘‘ Who can it be 
for? Just count the tolls.” 

For in Ditchley, as in some other 
parishes in England, it was customary 
to ring out the number of tolls corre- 
sponding to the age of the person who 
had died. 

Josephine counted up to eighty ; past 
it. There was scarcely any one in 
Ditchley of such advanced years, except 
the Rector. She sat stupified. Her 
husband also, with a certain kind of awe 
in his face, again felt for her hand, 
whispering, “Can it be Mr. Oldham?” 

Two minutes after, she heard the 
children come in, much too early, from 
church. Adrienne and Gabrielle were 
both in tears, and César, looking very 
grave, repeated the tidings which had 
reached the church during sermon-time, 
and been communicated from the pulpit, 
sending a thrill of solemnity, if nothing 
more, throughout the congregation. 

Mrs. Scanlan heard, and sat down 
where she stood, as white and still as a 
stone. The end had come at last, of 
suffering to him, of suspense to her: 
Mr. Oldham was dead. 

He had died quite quietly and unex- 
pectedly, César said; for the boy, 
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knowing his mother was fond of their 
old friend, had had the thoughtfulness 
to run up at once to the Rectory and 
inquire all particulars. There was no 
struggle, no apparent pain. The spirit 
had escaped, like a bird out of its cage 
—spread its invisible wings, and flown 
away. Did it look back, smiling, on 
that poor woman, come now to the very 
last ebb of her despair ? 

Actual grief for Mr. Oldham’s death 

was impossible. It was scarcely one of 
those departures when friends hang over 
the bed of the beloved lost, 
“ Not thanful that his troubles are no more.” 
Ifere, even the tenderest friend must 
rejoice that his troubles were no more ; 
that he was released from the heavy 
clog of the body, and from a life which 
could never be any joy or use to himself 
or others—only a miserable burthen and 
pain. For, sad as it is to see a still 
youthful mind writhing in the fetters of 
a worn-out, aged body, sadder still is the 
climax which must soon have come to 
poor Mr. Oldham, when the body out- 
lives the mind, and the thing we at last 
bury seems only a body, a mere clod of 
the valley, a helpless corruption, better 
hidden out of sight. In such cireum- 
stances it is difficult to regain the feeling 
of still-existent sp'rit, separate from clay. 
It is only after awhile, as the associations 
of sickness and mortality grow fainter, 
that the dead seem to come alive again, 
in all their old identity; and the farther 
years part us from them, the nearer 
they appear. Not as dead and buried, 
but as living dwellers in a far country, 
to which we too are bound, and for 
which we wait patiently, even cheer- 
fully, hearing, louder and clearer as 
we approach thereto, the roll of the 
dividing seas. 

When the first awe was over—the 
first natural tears shed for the dead who 
could return no more—an unwonted 
lightness crept into Josephine’s heart. 
Her present terror was at any rate staved 
off ; Mr. Langhorne would be for some 
weeks too much engrossed in the ar- 
rangement of Mr. Oldham’s affairs to 
<o inio the schovl-accounts, and mean- 














time what changes might not come? 
Might it not possibly be true, that golden 
dream which had grown so dim through 
long delay ? Could she be the Rector’s 
heiress after all? 

A week ago she had thought her 
misery rendered her indifferent to this, 
and all things else that might befall ; but 
human nature has wonderful powers of 
reaction, and Josephine’s nature especi- 
ally. In her there was an irrepressible 
hopefulness which nothing could kill. 
Still this very hope made her suspense 
the more intolerable. 

ler promise to Mr. Oldham bound 
her literally only till his death ; she was 
therefore free now to unburden all her 
hopes and fears to her husband. But 
she never thought of doing so. Even 
had there been no other reason, the 
horrible strain it was upon her own 
mind during the interval that elapsed 
between the death and the funeral—for 
Mr. Langhorne and Dr. Waters, who, as 
executors, took everything into their 
hands, insisted upon waiting a week for 
Lady Emma and Mr. Lascelles, neither 
of whom came after all—this week of 
miserable restlessness, during which she 
could do nothing, think of nothing, but 
calculate the chances of her fate, con- 
vinced Josephine that she must preserve 
her secret to the last. If it came to 
nothing, the shock would be more than 
Mr. Scanlan could bear. If it were 
true, he would be a little angry with her 
perhaps ; but no—the husband of an 
heiress, especially when he is’ a man 
like Edward Scanlan, was not likely to 
be very angry with his wife, or for very 
long 

And during this interminable week, 
when the Rector lay dead —nay, rather, as 
Josephine often tenderly said, was truly 
alive again—the Curate seemed to appear 
his best self, both at home and abroad. 
Perhaps he was anxious to cultivate his 
chances of the living, or perhaps —let us 
give him credit for the best motive pos- 
sible—he was really touched by the 
death which, he could not help seeing, 
affected his wife so much. He was very 


little at Wren’s Nest, to her great 
thankfulness ; he had of course much 
additional 


business to transact, but 
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whenever he did come home he was 
«ood and kind. And he never made 
the least allusion to the impending 
storm: which perhaps, being temporarily 
litted off, he deluded himself would 
never come ; that, in his usual phrase, 
something would “turn up” to protect 
him from the consequences of what he 
had done amiss. That was all he cared 
for. His life was an appropriate carry- 
ing out in this world of the belief he 
held regarding the other—the all-im- 
portance of what is termed “ personal 
salvation ;”"—a doctrine held by many 
irue and sincere Christians, which only 
proves that they themselves are far 
nobler than their doctrine, and that the 
spirit of God within us is a diviner 
thing than any external and nominal 
creed. 

It showed the extreme self-control to 
which Josephine, so impulsive and pas- 
sionate in her youth, had attained, 
even the quick-sighted Bridget noticed 
nothing remarkable in her mistress 
during this momentous week, at least 
nothing more than great quietness of 
manner, and a wish to escape observa- 
tion and be as much alone as possible. 
She remained in the closed house— 
closed out of respect to the departed : 
and scarcely quitted it until after dark, 
when she would rush for a hasty walk 
across the common, refusing even her 
son César’s company. Perhaps an eye 
more familiar with the signs of mental 
suffering than the poor servant’s might 
have noticed how thin she grew in those 
seven days—what a tension there was 
in her features—what an unnatural me- 
tallic ring in her voice : but at the time 
no suspicion was roused: she kept her 
secret faithfully to the last. 

The week’s end came at length. The 
final night— the night before the funeral 
—Mrs. Scanlan slept as soundly as a 
child, or a criminal before execution : 
only she had no feeling of guilt, what- 
ever happened. Her act of conceal- 
ment had been deliberate, conscientious: 
if it were all to do over again, she felt 
she could but have done the same thing 
under the same circumstances. De- 
lieving this, she was utterly indifferent 
to praise or blame, either from her 


neighbours, or those of her own house- 
hold. The only matter of moment 
which troubled her was the fact itself 
so long a certainty though unknown 
—but which in a few hours must be 
known to herself and all the world— 
the little busy world of Ditchley. 

She had been invited to the funeral, 
as companion to Lady Emma, who at 
first had wished to go, but afterwards 
declined. Mr. Langhorne had also ex- 
pressed formally a wish that Mrs. as well 
as Mr. Scanlan should be present at the 
reading of the will; but at the last 
moment her husband declared she 
should not go. 

“Why not?” asked she. 

“Oh, Lady Emma’s absence shows 
she thought it not decorous for ladies to 
attend funerals, and I think so too,” 
said the Curate dogmatically ; and after 
a good deal of beating about the bush, 
he came out with his second reason 
—her mourning was not handsome 
enough. Not daring to run into debt 
for a new gown, she had made an 
old one do, As she stood in it, its long 
folds clinging tightly to her wasted, 
rather angular figure, her husband looked 
sharply, critically, at his once beautiful 
wife. If her beauty had been the sole 
spell that enchained him, Edward Scan- 
lan was a free man now. 

“ What a fright you do make of your- 
self sometimes, Josephine! I wish you 
wouldn’t. I wish you would remember 
it is my credit that depends on your 
appearance. When you dress shabbily, 
it is a reflection upon me. Indeed you 
cannot go as you are to the funeral. It 
would be a want of respect to Mr. 
Oldham.” 

‘‘He would not feel it so; he knew 
me better,” she answered gently. “And 
I should like to see him laid to rest ; 
should like to come back with you to 
the Rectory and hear his will read.” 

“ Nonsense ; it cannot concern us. Ie 
liked me so little of late, I doubt if he 
has even left me ten pounds to buy a 
mourning-ring. I must go, I suppose, 
as a mere matter of form, but you need 
not. Women are far better out of all 
these things.” 

Josephine grew seriously troubled. 
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Her presence at the funeral was not 
necessary, but at the reading of the will 
undoubtedly it was. Not to shorten her 
own suspense—that mattered little—but 
to “ take care,” as Dr. Waters had said, 
of her husband ; to whom any shock 
of sudden tidings, either good or bad, 
would be injurious. 

“* Edward,” she said, ‘I want to go. 
Don’t hinder me. It cannot signify to 
you.” 

Yes, he protested, it did signify. 
People might make remarks; might 
say that Mrs. Scanlan pushed herself 
where she had no business to be, and 
that Mr. Scanlan was always tied to his 
wife’s apron-string. He insisted upon 
her staying at home. There had come 
over him one of those dogged fits, 
peculiar to 


“Man, - mud man, 
Dressed in a little brief authority,” 


that his authority must be exercised. 
When he got into this mood—common 
to human beings and asses— Edward 
Scanlan could neither be led nor driven, 
but was bent upon taking his own way, 
just because it was his own way. 

Josephine sat down in despair. To 
thwart her husband’s will openly was 
impossible, to submit to it most danger- 
ous. As he dressed himself carefully in 
his new black suit and unexceptionable 
white cravat—whosoever went shabby 
at Wren’s Nest, its master never did— 
talking complacently all the while of 
his own popularity, of the universal wish 
there was that he should step into the 
dead man’s shoes, his wife was almost 
silent, absorbed in the imminent crisis 
wherein it behoved her to be so cautious 
and so calm. 

Presently she made a last effort. 
“ Edward,” she said, as imploringly as 
if she had been the meekest and weakest 
of women, “do take me with you. I 
want to go.” 

But, upborne on his huge wave of self- 
content, Mr. Scanlan was immoveable. 

“ T have said it, and I won’t unsay it. 
Josephine, your going is perfect nonsense, 
and you shall not go. I cannot allow it,” 

“* But———” 





“ Am I master in my own house, or 
not? If not, henceforth I will be. 
Stop, not another word !” 

“Very well,” said she, and let him 
depart without another word. Other- 
wise, she would have lost all control 
of herself—have flung desperately at 
him the secret which she had kept so 
long—perhaps even have betrayed that 
other, which, though only two weeks 
old, seemed to have lasted for years. It 
was the only thing which restrained her 
now. 

What if anything should happen— 
anything which might harm him—and 
she had let him go from her in anger, 
had parted from him in this great crisis 
without a word or a kiss? Present, her 
husband sometimes tormented her to an 
unendurable degree; but, absent, the 
poor heart went back, often self-reproach- 
fully, to its old fealty, and tried to think 
the best of him that it could. 

Sitting at her bed-room window, 
Josephine listened to the funeral bell 
tolling across the dreary common. It 
had rained all day, but there was now a 
faint clearing up towards the west, giving 
a hope that the ceremony—which had 
been put off as late in the day as possible, 
to allow the poorer parishioners to follow 
to his grave one who had been to them 
invariably charitable and kind— might 
be less gloomy than a wet October 
funeral always is. She seemed to see it 
all—to hear the splash of the assembling 
feet in the muddy churchyard, and the 
sound of her husband’s voice reading 
impressively and sonorously, “I am the 
Resurrection and the Life,’—words 
which to her as yet were mere words, 
no more, 

When the bell ceased, Bridget and the 
younger children, who had stood at the 
gate listening, came in, and Mrs. Scanlan 
was summoned to tea. Mechanically 
she poured it out, hearing absently 
the talk around her, which was at first 
rather subdued : the little people had 
almost forgotten him, still they knew 
their mother was fond of Mr. Oldham. 
But soon they grew quite lively again ; 
they were always so lively when Papa 
was out. And thus time passed, Jose- 
phine hardly knew how, till Bridget 
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entered to ask if she should bring in 
candles. 

Then the intolerable suspense became 
too much for human strength to fight 
against. Come what would, she must 
go to the Rectory. Her two eldest boys 
had returned, having watched the funeral 
from a distance, and had settled to their 
evening’s employment. The natural 
thing would have been to say to them, 
“Children, your papa has not come 
back ; I am going to meet him ;” but 
then she knew her boy César, who had 
a great idea of protecting his mother, 
would insist upon accompanying her. 
So she stole out of the back door like a 
thief, avoiding even Bridget, though she 
fancied Bridget saw her, and flew rather 
than walked, in the wind and rain and 
darkness, across the common, and through 
Ditchley streets. No one was abroad ; 
the day had been one of those funeral 
holidays which seem like Sunday ; the 
shops were still half-closed, and behind 
them Mrs. Scanlan saw little groups 
sitting, discussing their good old Rector, 
no doubt, and wondering who would be 
their new one. 

Presently she found herself at the 
Rectory gate—the same gate over which 
had leaned the shrewd, kind, old face, 
when Mr. Oldham had said those mo- 
mentous words about her being “his 
heiress.” Were they true or not? The 
fact must be known by this time. And 
surely, in that case, Mr. Scanlan would 
have come straight home. Why had 
he not come home? Had anything 
happened? And a forewarning of that 
daily fear which she must henceforth 
live in—could tell to no one, could seek 
help for from no one—struck through 
her like a bolt of ice. 

There was but one road to the Rec- 
tory; she could not have missed him, 
he must be still there. But now she had 
come she dared not goin. What reason 
could she give for her coming? How 
explain, even to the servant that should 
open the door, why she stood there, 
drenched with rain, shivering with cold 
and fear, looking, she was well aware, 
more like a madwoman than the re- 
spectable Curate’s respectable wife? No 
—she must wait alittle longer. Nothing 


might have happened—neither good 
nor bad: Mr. Scanlan might have just 
stayed to hear the will read, and then 
gone somewhere or other to spend the 
evening instead of coming home. 

There was a large tree which over 
hung the gate: there Josephine sheltered 
and hid herself, till the soaking rain 
dropped through the thin leaves. Years 
afterwards, when she had almost for- 
gotten what it felt like to walk in the 
cold and wet, when she went clad in 
silk and furs, and trod daintily from 
carpeted halls to cushioned carriages, 
hardly knowing what it was to be unat- 
tended or alone, Josephine used to recall, 
as in a sort of nightmare, that poor 
creature—scarcely herself at all—who 
crouched shivering under the tree at 
the Rectory-gate ; trembling lest any- 
body should see her, wondering if even 
God himself saw her, or whether His 
eyes had not long been shut upon her 
and her misery. And the rain beat, 
and the wind blew—the wild, salt- 
tasted wind, coming westward from the 
sea —and, quarter after quarter, the dull 
clang of Ditchley church-clock rang 
out from over the Rector’s newly-closed 
grave the hours that to him were no- 
thing now—to her, everything. 

It was half-past nine at least, and 
she was wet through and through, 
yet still felt that she could not go back, 
and that to go forward was equally im- 
possible, when she heard wheels through 
the dark, driving slowly from the house 
to the gate. When the light came, she 
saw it was Dr. Waters’ brougham. He 
was in it, and some other gentleman, 
whom he seemed to be supporting. 

Josephine sprang to the carriage-door, 
and shook its closed windows with such 
eager appeal that the doctor turned 
round angrily :— 

“Go away, woman! Good God, Mrs. 
Scanlan ! is that you ?” 

“Yes, it is I. Is not that my hus- 
band ?” 

A feeble voice answered, and a still 
feebler hand was put out: “ Josephine, 
come in here. I want you.” 

“Yes, come in at once. Take my 
place; I will walk home,” said Dr. 
Waters, getting out, and then told her 
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that Mr. Scanlan had had a slight 
fainting-fit; something had occurred 
which startled him very much ; but he 
was much better now, and would be 
well directly. 

Josephine looked from one to the 
other, half-bewildered. 

“My dear lady, I had better explain : 
it was no ill news, quite the contrary ; 
and your husband will soon get over 
the shock of it. I wish you had been 
here,” he added, a little coldly; “ it 
was a pity, as Mr. Scanlan says, that 
your feelings did not allow you to be 
present at the funeral, and the reading 
of the will, which Langhorne particu- 
larly desired; and he was the only 
person who knew about this matter. 
Mrs, Scanlan, I have to congratulate 
you. You are Mr, Oldham’s heiress.” 

Josephine bent her head assentingly 
—that was all. 

“It is a very large property ; worth 
a hundred thousand pounds, I should 
say. Except a few legacies, it is all 
yours.” 

“ Josephine, do you hear? all ours !” 
gasped Mr. Scanlan, pressing forward. 
“A hundred thousand pounds! We 
are rich—rich for life !” 

Again she assented; but, in truth, 
hardly did hear: she only saw that 
grey, pinched face, drawn with pain, 
those shaking hands, which seemed al- 
ready to clutch eagerly at the imaginary 
gold. 

With gentle force, Dr. Waters helped 
her into the carriage, and was gone. 
Then she took her husband’s head on 
her shoulder, and his hands in hers; 
thus they sat, without speaking, as the 
carriage slowly moved homewards. 

It had come at last—this golden 
dream. As Edward had said, they were 
rich—rich for life; richer than in her 
wildest ambition she had ever desired. 
She could hardly realize it at all. The 
fortune had come: but what was the 
worth of it—to her, or hers ? 

By and by her husband roused 


himself a little. ‘“ Who would have 
thought it, Josephine? I was so startled, 
it quite knocked me over; however, I 
am better now, very much better. Soon 
I shall come all right and enjoy every- 
thing.” 

* T hope so,” 

“ But you—you speak so oddly! Are 
you not delighted with our good luck ? 
—or rather yours, for Mr, Oldham has so 
tied his money up that I can’t touch it, 
I have almost nothing to do with it. 
He maintained his dislike to me to the 
last. And to think of his saying not 
a word about what he had done. No- 
body knew but Langhorne, unless ”— 
with a sudden shrill suspicion in his 
tone—* unless you did?” 

In her state of terrible suspense, 
Mrs. Scanlan had not paused to con- 
sider what course she should pursue 
when the suspense ended, let it end 
either way ; nor had decided whether 
or not she should tell her husband the 
whole circumstances, which were so 
difficult of explanation. Taken by sur- 
prise, she stammered—hesitated. 

“ You did know—I am sure of it.” 

“Yes,” she answered, slowly and 
humbly, very humbly. ‘“ Mr. Oldham 
told me himself; though I hardly be- 
lieved it. Still, he did tell me.” 

“ When ?” 

*“* Seven years ago.” 

“Seven years! You have kept this 
secret from me—your own hushand— 
for seven years! Josephine, I'll never 
forgive you—never believe in you any 
more.” 

And she—what could she say? To 
ask his pardon would be a mere pre- 
tence, for she felt herself not guilty ; to 
explain her motives was useless, since 
he could never understand them. So this 
“lucky” husband and wife, whom all 
Ditchley was now talking over, won- 
dering at or envying their good fortune, 
turned away from one another, and 
drove home to Wren’s Nest together 
without exchanging another word. 


To be continued. 
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POPULAR SONGS OF THE LAST HALF CENTURY. 


BY JOHN 


Tue student, whether of music or 
manners, may add a good deal to his 
knowledge of both by an occasional 
inspection of one of those dilapidated 
folio volumes, lettered “‘ Vocal Music,” 
or “Songs, &c.,” which, though less 
numerous than they were a few years 
since, still now and then come under 
the hand or the eye, more often on the 
book-stall than the music-desk. They 
are touching memorials of another age, 
these decayed and out-at-elbows tomes, 
of an age not very distant from our 
own in point of time,—but, in feeling, 
opinion, taste, and manners of life, how 
far removed ! 

Catholicity in excess is not the fail- 
ing of the average musician ; and he 
will perhaps find little that he can like 
in these old music-books. Yet it may 
not be useless, nor ought it to be unin- 
teresting, to trace, by the analysis of 
typical specimens of each epoch, the 
progress in England, since the latter 
part of the last century, of a very im- 
portant—certainly the most popular— 
branch of musical composition, the 
Vocal Solo. 

The music-book of seventy or eighty 
years since—that expressive, and faith- 
ful record of the tastes and powers 
of our grandmothers — will generally 
be found to contain songs by one 
or other, generally by several, of the 
following composers :—Storace, Kelly, 
Carter, Dibdin, Shield, Arnold, Hook, 
Davy, Perey, Braham, and Jackson of 
Exeter. Of Storace, facile princeps 
among these, certainly in science and 
knowledge of effect, perhaps also in 
invention, there would be ‘“ Where 
the silvered Waters roam” (from The 
Pirates), “The Sapling Oak” (from 
The Siege of Belgrade), or “ With lowly 
Suit and plaintive Ditty” (from Vo 
Song No Supper). Of Kelly we should 
find “No! my Love, No!” (from Of 
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Age To-Morrow;) aud of Carter, the 
inevitable “O Nanny, wilt thou gang 
with me ?”—like “Auld Robin Gray,” a 
pseudo-Scottish song. The prolific genius 
of Dibdin—the poet, the composer, and 
the singer—would be represented by 
“Tom Bowling,” “Then Farewell, my 
trim-built Wherry,” “Saturday Night 
at Sea,” or “Poor Jack ;” and that of 
the more ambitious Shield, by “ Ere 
around the huge Oak,” “The Death of 
Tom Moody,” “Whilst with Village 
Maids I stray,” or “The Wolf.” Another 
bass air, “ Flow, thou regal purple 
Stream,” would remind us of Arnold, to 
whose editorial laboursChurch musicians 
and the admirers of Handel owe so large 
a debt of gratitude. Hook will have con- 
tributed “ The Lass of Richmond Hill,” 
“Tarry awhile with me, my Love,” or 
“’Twas within a Mile o’ Edinbro’ 
Town,” another forgery on the Scottish 
muse; Davy, “Just like Love,” and 
“The Bay of Biscay ;” Perey, “ Wap- 
ping Old Stairs ;” and Braham, like 
Dibdin, composer, singer, and even, on 
occasion, poet, “‘ Slow broke the Light,” 
“No more by Sorrow chased,” or “ The 
Bird in yonder Cage confined.” Jack- 
son’s laurels were for the most part won 
in other fields, but a volume such as 
that we are considering would hardly 
have been held complete without “ En- 
compassed in an Angel’s Frame,” or 
‘When first this humble Roof I knew.” 
In addition to these songs by contem- 
porary composers, we should find at 
least one “favourite song by Mr. 
Handel,” probably “ Angels ever bright 
and fair ;” and more than one by Dr. 
Arne, “ Water parted from the Sea,” or 
“When Daisies pied,” certainly “The 
Soldier tired.” Two or three anony- 
mous productions, “I am a brisk and 
sprightly Lad,” and “Since then 
I’m doomed,” “ Pray Goody,” “Over 
the Mountain and over the Moor,” and 
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“The Blue Bells of Scotland,”? would 
complete the volume. 

These songs, like those which make 
up any contemporary young lady’s col- 
lection, are of very unequal merit. The 
intervals from Storace to Kelly, from 
Shield to Hook, and from Jackson to 
Davy, are severally very wide ones ; 
but the best and the worst of the com- 
positions which make up our imaginary 
volume have some good qualities in 
common. They are almost without 
exception melodious, well fitted to the 
words, and *‘ becoming to the voice ;”* 
and in those of them which rise above 
the level of mere tune, though there is 
no serious attempt at developing or pur- 
suing musical ideas to their utmost con- 
sequences (the distinguishing power of 
great masters, ancient or modern), the 
passages are spontaneous and coherent, 
and grow out of one another naturally, 
as though, once set growing, they could 
not have grown otherwise. 

Moreover, the composers of these 
contemporary “favourite” songs were 
not only men of very unequal powers, 
but of very various ages. In the last 
decade of the last century some of them 
were beginners, others were in the prime, 
others in the decline of life. Braham 
had just entered on a career which was 
only to end in our own time. Shield 
had reached “the middle of the journey 
of our life ;* Jackson was just attaining 
its term: while Storace, like Purcell, 
Linley, Mozart, and Schubert, had 
already furnished another illustration 
of the apophthegm, ‘‘ Those whom the 
gods love die young.” 

Some of the most successful produc- 
tions, therefore, of the contributors to 
our “ music-book,” were subsequent to 
its collocation ; among them, for instance, 
“The Death of Nelson,” a song which, 
whatever its shortcomings, has survived 
by more than half a century the shock 
caused by the subject of it. It is still 
popular. 

1 No longer anonymous. The researches of 
Mr. Chappell have proved it to be the compo- 
sition of Mrs. Jordan, the celebrated singer 
and actress. 

2 We owe this happy phrase to the late 
Mr. Braham. 
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These composers, whatever their 
merits, whatever their places in public 
favour at the end of the last century, 
were destined soon to suffer an eclipse, 
from which they are still by no means 
free, from the advent and prolonged course 
of a composer who perhaps in invention, 
certainly in science, taste, and facility, 
surpassed them all. The year 1809 is 
signalized in the history of English 
music by the production of The Circas- 
sian Bride—an opera (so called, at least, 
in those days), the music of which was 
the composition of Henry (more recently 
Sir Henry) Bishop. From this epoch to 
the year of his death (in 1860), a period 
of fifty years, Bishop kept his hold on 
the public ear more firmly than any 
English predecessor or contemporary. 
Not that he was without rivals—and 
formidable rivals too; not that he was 
either the greatest genius or the most 
learned and skilful musician of his age 
and country ; but that he was for a 
great length of time the only English- 
man who exercised musical genius and 
learning in that exact proportion, and 
in those particular directions, with- 
out which public favour at once great 
and permanent is unattainable to a mu- 
sical composer. For, the most distin- 
guished contemporaries of Bishop, in 
his early days at least, were none of 
them his rivals. Of our four best glee 
composers, Webbe, Stevens, Callcott, and 
Horsley, none attempted the musical 
drama; nor can any vocal solos by 
these masters, at all comparable in 
excellence or in quantity to their part- 
music, be named which could have 
competed with like works of Bishop, 
in popular estimation. The same may 
be said of Wesley, so many of whose 
noble compositions are, it is believed, 
still withheld from us; of Crotch, Wil- 
liam Russell, J. Stafford Smith, Ben- 
jamin Cooke, Spofforth, Danby, and 
others. Partial exceptions might be 
made in favour of two or three of these ; 
for Webbe wrote one very successful 
song, “The Mansion of Peace :” and 
Callcott’s “ Angel of Life,” “‘ Friend of 
the Brave,” and “ Sisters of Acheron ;” 
and Horsley’s “ When shall we Three 
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meet again,” “ My Harp,” and “The 
Tempest,” continue to find willing per- 
formers, if not always willing listeners. 
But granting these the utmost allowance 
of merit and public favour, what are 
they to the long succession of com- 
positions at once admirable and popular 
by these same masters, which any ex- 
perienced part-singer could enumerate, 
with or without a moment’s notice ? 
Who will venture—with any hope of 
arriving at the end of the list—to enu- 
merate Sir Henry Bishop’s songs, the 
product (and hardly the chief product) 
of an artistic life of fifty years, no day 
of which could have been passed “ with- 
out a line?” He was “concerned in” 
about seventy musical dramas in all : 
few of them, it is true, operas in the 
proper sense of the word, but all of 
them supported, adorned, and enriched 
by a wealth of musical thought which 
no frequency or extent of call seemed 
able to exhaust. With the concerted 
music of Bishop we are not now con- 
cerned: it is only with his songs we 
have to do. Their number, which we 
have no means—perhaps now there are 
no means—of ascertaining, is not to be 
estimated even approximately by that 
of the dramas to which he contributed 
music. Many, especially of his later 
airs, are essentially of the class of cham- 
ber music; and if he sometimes bor- 
rowed a phrase or a section from a so- 
called “national” melody, he frequently 
lent to that often very inane production 
its single peculiarity or its single grace. 
For many years, however, after his 
first dramatic success, the theatre must 
have furnished Bishop with occupation 
sufficient for the most productive and 
indefatigable of musical composers. We 
have before us a list (certainly not com- 
plete) of his dramatic productions, which, 
between the year 1806, when he made 
his first essays, and the year 1824, 
which closes his first period, number 
sixty-eight—nearly four per annum for 
eighteen years! His part in many of 
these pieces was limited to instrumenta- 
tion (in which no precedent Englishman 
had shown anything like the same skill) 
and arrangement, 7. ¢. correcting, cur- 
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tailing, or expanding other peoples’ 
music ; but to others he made large 
contributions of original matter—over- 
tures, melodramatic music, concerted 
pieces, and songs. Among other under- 
takings he was actively concerned in a 
species of Shakesperian revival, happily 
not imitated since, which consisted in 
turning the dramas of our great poet 
into melodramas with music. To these 
experiments we owe some of the best of 
Bishop’s songs. “ By the Simplicity of 
Venus’ Doves,” “Should he upbraid,” 
and “Bid me discourse,” are all that 
are left to us of these profanations of 
Shakespeare — profanations, however, 
which it might be said they all but 
justify. 

No English dramatic musician in 
any way worthy of comparison with 
Bishop appeared during the first years of 
his career. In or about 1820 the com- 
positions of John Barnett—who, as a 
boy, had attained considerable reputation 
as a dramatic singer—began to excite 
attention, and to be treated, though 
sometimes with severity, always with 
consideration, by the musical critics of 
those days. The songs of Mr. Barnett, 
like those of Sir Henry Bishop, are by 
no means exclusively operatic, but the 
majority of the most popular owe their 
existence to the stage. “The light 
Guitar,” “Rise, gentle Moon,” and 
others which keep, and are likely to 
keep, their hold on public favour, are 
many of them the soie remaining me- 
morials of dramas of which they were, 
no doubt, the most interesting features ; 
and “ Farewell to the Mountain,” and 
“Deep in a Forest Dell,” are integral 
parts of the Mountain Sylph—of all the 
operas (properly so called) yet produced 
by an Englishman that which seems to 
us the most likely to live. 

The transition from Mr. Barnett to 
Mr. Balfe is facilitated by the fact of 
their temporary rivalry, and by that of 
Mr. Balfe (like Mr. Barnett, a dramatic 
singer) having played a principal part in 
one of the latter’s operas, Farinelli. 
The first mention of Mr. Balfe with 
which we are acquainted is in The 
Harmonicon (vol. v. p. 32), wherein a 
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composition of his is criticised somewhat 
severely. It is spoken of as “a song 
which evidently means to make some 
pretensions” (sic). After a complaint 
that the poetry and the music “ do not 
go on smoothly together,” the writer 
concludes by observing, not altogether 
grammatically, that “there is, however, 
merit in parts of the composition which 
entitle it to notice, though the triteness 
of the ending,” &. &. Mr. Balfe, 
however cast down by this criticism on 
his youthful production, survived it, 
and became, as everybody knows, the 
composer of several operas, the majority 
of which met with great success. To 
the first of them produced in England, 
The Siege of Rochelle, the public is 
indebted for “When I beheld the 
Anchor weighed;” to another, The 
Maid of Artois, for the still more 
popular “ Light of other Days ;” while 
the more recent Bohemian Girl gave 
occasion for “I dreamt that I dwelt 
in Marble Halls,” and “When other 
Lips.” The first-named of these songs 
was “created” by Mr. Henry Phillips, 
then in his zenith, and the second by 
the same excellent artist and—a cornet- 
a-piston. This “cheap and nasty” 
trumpet, which holds the same relation 
to that noble instrument, the trumpet 
proper, that stucco does to stone, was 
in those “other days” comparatively a 
novelty, even in its proper place—the 
street band. In combination with a 
baritone or any other voice it had 
assuredly never been heard within the 
walls of an English theatre. The town 
fairly “‘ went mad about it.” Mr. Balfe’s 
graceful but somewhat commonplace 
melody was exalted to the skies, and 
the brows of Mr. Bunn, the author of 
the words, might have ached under the 
laurels that were heaped upon them. 
The poet is no longer with us, the voice 
of the singer is mute, the lyre of the 
musician is unstrung; but the cornet- 
a-piston, alas! still “rules,” not merely 
“the camp,” but also “the court and 
grove ;” it still adulterates the or- 
chestra, makes “quiet streets” unin- 
habitable, and continues the pulmonary 
discipline of athletic undergraduates 
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during the brief intervals of boating and 
cricket. 

Two other composers, Edward Loder 
and Rooke, became candidates for ope- 
ratic fame a little before and a little 
after the production of Mr. Barnett’s 
“Mountain Sylph.” Mr. Loder made 
a considerable impression by his ‘‘ Nour- 
jahad,” a work which, did the success of 
operas depend entirely on music, would 
have succeeded thoroughly. But the 
“book” (the old story) was found dull, 
and though the music was voted beau- 
tiful and musician-like, the opera, as a 
whole, ceased to be performed. Not so 
individual pieces in it; a trio and at 
least one song, “There’s a Light in 
her laughing Eye,” are still occasionally 
heard in the concert room, and more 
often in the private circle. The pre- 
sentation of Mr. Rooke’s first and most 
successful opera, “Amelie,” which had 
been waited for many years, was nearly 
adjourned sine die at last by a ludicrous 
incident. The opera, when accepted, 
partially rehearsed, and even advertised, 
was found to be not yet instrumented. 
The necessity for this operation had 
never occurred, till a band rehearsal had 
been called, to manager, musical director, 
orcomposer. After a most inopportune 
delay of several weeks, “Amelie” made 
its appearance, and kept possession of 
the scene for many successive nights. 
Some of the songs init, “‘ My Boyhood’s 
Home” and “ Under the Tree” (admi- 
rably sung by Mr. Manvers), are still in 
circulation, and maintain considerable 
favour. 

Three dramatic composers, contempo- 
raries, for some years at least, though 
we know not their comparative ages— 
Thomas (Tom) Cooke, Alexander Lee, 
and Herbert Rodwell (a pupil of Bishop) 
—contributed each their quota to the 
stock of popular songs. The success 
of Cooke’s “ Love’s Ritornella” claims 
especial notice from the fact of its having 
been made, not by a professed vocalist, 
but by an actor, Mr. Wallack, who rather 
said than sung it, and created a great 
sensation at the time by his intelligent, 
original, and effective delivery. Lee 
was the composer of many favourite 
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songs,—of “ Away, away to the Moun- 
tain’s Brow,” “ Come, dwell with me,” 
and “ The Soldier’s Tear ;” and Rodwell 
(who from time to time just indicated 
the possession of powers which he never 
thoroughly put forth) exhibited un- 
mistakeable inventiveness in melody in 
“They mourn me dead in my Father’s 
Halls,” and “The Banks of the blue 
Moselle.” He also set the songs in an 
adaptation of Mr. Harrison Ainsworth’s 
Jack Sheppard ; among others, “ Nix 
my dolly, Pals,” and “ Jolly Nose,” the 
approbation of which among the class 
best able to judge of them is said to 
have been unequivocal. 

Charles Edward Horn, a dramatic 
singer as well as eomposer, made several 
successful hits, off as well as on the 
stage. Among the latter, “ Cherry 
ripe,” which first fell from the lips of 
Madame Vestris, in days “ when all was 
young,” has become a national melody ; 
among the former, “ I’ve been roaming,” 
“The deep, deep Sea,” and “Through 
the Wood” (the two last favourite songs 
of the lamented Malibran) have lost 
little of their former popularity. 

A musician of great accomplishment 
—a German by birth, but whom (like 
Handel, and for like reasons) we have 
got to think of as one of ourselves— 
Jules Benedict, is the composer of several 
English operas. The name of a song in 
one of them, “ Rage, thou angry Storm,” 
has come under our eye in concert pro- 
grammes more than once very recently ; 
while another, “By the sad Sea Waves,” 
a rare example of refined and individual 
melody, must form part of every con- 
temporary contralto’s repertory. 

Some of the successful productions, 
dramatic and other, of Vincent Wallace 
and George Macfarren, though more 
recent, are still sufficiently remote to 
claim a place in this article. Those of 
Mr. Wallace, too, have, alas! come 
to an end. His talent was, perhaps, 
more happily exercised in the con- 
certed piece than the solo—especially the 
solo with its accompaniment reduced 
to drawing-room dimensions ; for his 
instrumentation was very skilful. Like 
Mr. Wallace, Mr. Macfarren is a 
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great master of combined effect, vocal 
and instrumental. As ‘the greater in- 
cludes the less,” he is the composer of 
many minor works which have found 
favour as well with the many as with 
the few. 

Theatrical performance is for the 
musical composer the most efficient of 
all modes of advertisement ; and that 
which is first heard within theatrical 
walls starts with advantages unattain- 
able through any other mode of presen- 
tation. Nevertheless, some of the most 
popular as well as some of the best 
English songs of this century have 
altogether wanted the support of dra- 
matic situation, and have owed their 
success to their intrinsic merit or their 
felicitous rendering in the concert-room. 
We have collected a large number of 
examples, to which it would no doubt 
be possible to add as many more. The 
difficulty in dealing with them is solely 
that of choice. Here are a few, in 
approximate chronological order. 

The first that will come under our 
notice, from their number, popularity, 
and the length of time over which their 
publication was spread, are those con- 
nected with the name of Thomas Moore. 
We leave out of consideration all the 
collections entitled Jrish Melodies, Na- 
tional Melodies, Evenings in Greece, &c., 
to which Mr. Moore contributed words, 
and Sir John Stevenson very indifferent, 
and Sir Henry Bishop very ingenious, 
“ symphonies and accompaniments.” Nor 
shall we stop to estimate the extent to 
which the majority of these National 
Melodies are in any sense “ national,” 
i.e. anonymous, ancient, or traditional 
in any nation; or how far Lvenings in 
Greece were the results of “ Evenings at 
home,”—home being very much to the 
west of the favoured land ‘“ Where grew 
the arts of war and peace.” But Moore 
was the avowed composer as well as 
author of many favourite songs, and the 
unavowed composer (it is believed) of 
many more. He was an unlearned 
musician ; and an unlearned musician 
can only exhibit invention, if he be 
gifted with it, in melody ; hardly, even 
in melody (melopeia), but rather in 
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tune, the rhythmical limits at least of 
which are of necessity very narrow and 
unelastic. Learned or unlearned, how- 
ever, the composer of “ Young Love 
once dwelt in an humble Shed,” “ My 
Heart and Lute,” “The Woodpecker,” 
“Those Evening Bells,” and “ Oft in 
the stilly Night,” found a road to the 
hearts of his hearers which many a 
pundit has altogether mistaken, or been 
too clumsy to travel. 

Two of Moore’s countrymen, Augus- 
tine Wade and Samuel Lover (the latter 
only recently lost to the three arts he 
practised so gracefully), have been very 
successful song-writers ; like Moore, too, 
setting their own verses. “ Meet me 
by Moonlight,” and “ Love was once a 
little Boy,” are, after some forty years, 
still in circulation; and “The Angel’s 
Whisper” (a more recent production, 
“running hard” some of the best of 
Moore’s) will always find a sympathetic 
audience when rendered by a sympa- 
thetic voice. 

A native of Wales, the late John 
Parry—the father of our musical Gavarni 
—is the composer of a song, “ Jenny 
Jones,” whose popularity was so great, 
and had been so long enjoyed, that about 
the year 1835, Mr. Charles Mathews 
introduced it in a dramatic piece, and 
sang it “in character,” under the im- 
pression that it was a “ national melody.” 
Mr. Parry of course put forward, and 
easily established, his claim to the 
parentage of “ Jenny,” whose unlooked- 
for turn in the wheel of Fortune was, it 
is to be hoped, advantageous to her pro- 
genitor. Mr. Parry was the composer 
too of a very pretty ballad, “‘ Norah, the 
Pride of Kildare,” which his son, before 
his speciality had been revealed to him, 
used to sing very sweetly. 

Those amateurs whose recollections 
extend to forty years since will hardly 
have forgotten a novelty in musical pub- 
lications of about that date, the employ- 
ment of lithography (then a new art) in 
the decoration of music-titles. This 
fashion enjoyed but a short life, though 
a busy one. For a time it seemed as 
impossible for a song to come out, want- 
ing a pictorial frontispiece, as for a 


gentleman to go out, wanting his hat 
and coat. Whatever the subject— 
meeting or parting, absence or presence, 
morning or evening, plant or flower, 
soldier or saint, bird or beast—there 
met you on the wrapper, he, she, or it: 
the creature, animate or inanimate, 
whose joys or sorrows, pleasures or 
pains, phases or sensations, you proposed 
to sing or hear sung about. One of the 
first of these applications of pictorial art 
was to an aspiration. Not that the 
aspiration was depicted, but the thing 
whose state of existence was aspired to. 
“T'd be a Butterfly,” with a portrait of 
the ideal one, made its appearance one 
morning in Mr, Willis’s shop-window 
(he occupied a portion of the Egyptian 
Hall, Piccadilly), and in a few days half 
musical England—the better half—was 
smitten with an overpowering, resistless 
rage for metempsychosis. The success 
was astounding, and of course begat 
countless imitations, the majority of 
which attained only superficial successes. 
It was easier to imitate the wrapper of 
“Td be a Butterfly” than the elegant 
verses and pretty tune inside it. These 
were the work of Mr. Haynes Bayly, 
whose future proved a long career of 
prosperity as a song-writer. Many of 
his subsequent productions equalled in 
popularity that just named, and one of 
them, “O no, we never mention her,” 
probably exceeded it. 

It must have been about this time, 
too, that another fashion in song-making 
sprung up, and, like the illustration 
fashion, flourished for a time vigorously, 
that of following a successful song by an 
“ answer” to it—a form of piracy against 
which the law of copyright furnished 
no protection. Thus “I'd be a Butter- 
fly” was “answered” by “I'd be a 
Nightingale,” or “I’d be an Antelope.” 
Not only so, but the answer occasionally 
assumed the form of protest or contra- 
diction ; and a poet was not long want- 
ing to assert that he'd “ not be a butter- 
fly, born in a bower,” &c. but something 
else. These trespasses on reclaimed 
ground were very numerous. Mr. 
Barnett’s popular song, “ Rise, gentle 
Moon,” we remember to have been fol- 
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lowed by “ Rise, gentle Star ;” and Mr. 
Bayly’s “O no, we never mention 
her,” by “O yes, we often mention her” 
—or him, as best suited the sex or taste 
of the singer. We do not recollect 
whether any answer was evoked by a 
very popular air, “‘ We met;” if so, it 
should have been, and no doubt was, 
“ We cut.” 

Not a few of the popular songs of 
the first half of this century are the 
compositions of musicians highly dis- 
tinguished in other branches of their 
art, and who, as it were, “awoke and 
found themselves famous” in this. 
Thus the admired Church composer, 
Thomas Attwood, made himself known 
to a still larger public by his setting of 
Campbell’s “Soldier’s Dream,” his one 
successful essay in that direction. <A 
single sacred song, too, from an oratorio 
by M. P. King, “ Eve’s Lamentation,” 
became, and we believe still remains, a 
great favourite with sopranos of limited 
means. 

Other popular songs, not many, have 
been the productions of musicians 
(“single-speech Hamiltons” of their 
art) whose existence one song only, and 
that a success, has revealed to the un- 
initiated. We remember nothing by the 
late Earl of Westmoreland which im- 
pinged on the public ear save the 
elegant but somewhat feeble “ Bende- 
meer’s Stream,” which Mr. John Parry 
used to sing very often and very well, 
an advantage he also extended to “ The 
Maid of Llangollen,” an exceedingly 
pretty song, by a certain James Clark, 
by whom no other has come under our 
notice. Nor do we know of anything by 
Mrs. Philip Millard for an instant to be 
compared with “ Alice Gray,” one of 
those clear, individual melodies which, 
once heard, are learnt for life. 

In or about the year 1831 the circle 
of resident musical composers was en- 
larged by the arrival in England of the 
Chevalier Sigismund Neukomm, an 
amateur, but an amateur who had been 
under professional training, and who 
could even boast of having been the 
pupil of Joseph Haydn. The Chevalier 


made his début here as a composer in 


“ Napoleon’s Midnight Review,” a song 
which, notwithstanding some shortcom- 
ings, made an extraordinary sensation, 
and set every eye and ear on the watch 
for the next utterance of the composer. 
This was not long coming. The Chevalier 
had the good fortune to find a coadjutor 
in the best and the most prolific of 
modern English song- writers — Barry 
Cornwall. Their first joint effort was 
“The Sea.” This attained a success 
which it would have been difficult to 
exceed and unreasonable to expect 
in another instance. It was sung by 
Mr. Henry Phillips, to whose feeling 
and intelligence— exercised on words 
so clear, yet so deep, so sweet, yet so 
strong—must the reception of the song 
be mainly attributed; for, to invert a 
common phrase, the music of “The 
Sea” is but a vehicle for the verse, being 
made up of commonplace passages, 
rather rollicking than spirited, which 
however, it must be admitted, are 
pieced together with considerable skill. 

The name of Barry Cornwall has 
reminded us of a curious circumstance 
connected with English popular songs,— 
the very small number even of the 
lyrics and lyrical passages—/zs not ex- 
cepted—of the great poets of the first 
half of this century, which have been 
set to music with any signal success. 
How little is there “married to im- 
mortal” music of Wordsworth, of Cole- 
ridge, of Southey, of Keats, of Byron! 
Shelley is (strange to say) the principal 
exception : of Scott and Campbell, how 
few even of the verses written ex- 
pressly for music have been happily 
and successfully set! Some attempts, 
more praiseworthy as attempts than 
as results, at musical illustration of 
Scott might be named, by Dr. Clarke 
Whitfield and Mazzinghi. But even 
Bishop, signalized by the author of 
Quentin Durward as the musician par 
excellence likely to “find the notes” 
of “County Guy,” by no means came 
upon the right ones ; and when he failed 
what could be expected of the mob who 
entered on the search with him? Who 
has “found the notes” to “ Where 
shall the Lover rest?” When will the 
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“Hebrew Melodies” cease to be a mis- 
nomer? With the exception of the 
songs by Attwood and of Dr. Callcott, 
of which we have already spoken, and 
one, “The Last Man,” by a musician 
worthily bearing the last honoured 
name, we can hardly call to mind a 
musical illustration of any of these poets 
which, even if successful at first, has 
held its own in public or private for any 
length of time. 

We have characterised the best songs 
of the end of the last century as being 
‘“‘melodious, well fitted to the words, 
and becoming to the voice.” The best 
songs of the end of the last half century 
(with which this rapid survey must 
come to an end) are perhaps equally 
melodious, but not quite so tuney; their 
interest is not so exclusively centred in 
the voice-part. The majority of the 
former generally could be, and often 
were, performed without “the instru- 
ment,” the duties of which were literally 
those of accompaniment. The instru- 
mental part of a modern song is often so 
thoroughly interwoven with the vocal, 
that to pull them asunder would be to 
reduce a fabric to its raw material again. 
In this kind of song invention is perhaps 
less severely taxed—certainly the want 
of it is less easily detected—than in the 
composition of self-supporting tune. In 
that fitness to the words which consists 
in the adaptation of music generally 
conformable to them in spirit, our con- 
temporaries will not suffer by compari- 
son with their predecessors ; in attention 
to the accent and quantity of each indi- 
vidual syllable they are decidedly inferior. 
Many of our most popular modern songs 
are sadly faulty in this particular. More 
than one instance might be given of songs 
by composers of repute falsely accented 
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from beginning to end. These for the 
most part, however, are opera songs, 
in the composition of which recent 
musicians have stood at a great disad- 
vantage. The “poets” of Storace and 
his contemporaries were men like She- 
ridan, Cumberland, and M. G. Lewis, 
whose verses, if not always glowing with 
poetic fire, always had a thought in 
them grammatically expressed. Mr. Bar- 
nett and Mr. Balfe have had to set, and 
have succeeded in setting, to music emo- 
tions and situations ; but the “ poetry ” 
with which they have had to deal could 
of itself have been no more suggestive 
of musical thought than the multipli- 
cation-table or Rameau’s Gazette de 
Hollande. We cannot but think that 
the majority of modern songs are less 
“ vocal” than those of the last age. This 
might have been expected. The pro- 
digiously-increased importance of instru- 
mental music during the last three- 
quarters of a century has naturally turned 
the attention of musical students to 
instruments “made with hands,” some- 
what to the neglect of that oldest and 
noblest of instruments, which is the 
work of a Divine Artificer :— 


** Por God made the ‘ chorus’ and man made 
the ‘ band.” 


Whatever relation to one another the 
voice and “the instrument” (or instru- 
ments) may be destined to hold in 
the “music of the future,” it should 
never be forgotten that, as a play is a 
thing to be played, so a song is a thing 
to be sung, and that what is to be sung 
must be singable, i.e. “ becoming to the 
voice” of the singer, who otherwise can 
neither utter it with pleasure nor with 
effect. 
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FREDERICK KENIG, 


INVENTOR OF THE STEAM PRINTING MACHINE. 


BY SAMUEL 


Towarps the end of the year 1806, a 
young German printer arrived in Eng- 
land bringing with him a great idea, 
his only property. He had conceived a 
method of indefinitely multiplying the 
productions of the printing-press by a 
machine to be worked by steam-power, 
and he was in search of the requisite 
means for carrying his design into effect. 

This young German was Frederick 
Keenig, the son of a small farmer at 
Eisleben, in Prussian Saxony, where he 
was born in 1775. He must have been 
a born printer, for he used to play at 
printing when a boy, making use of his 
mother’s hand-mangle to obtain rude 
impressions of objects. As he would be 
nothing but a printer, his father sent 
him to Leipsic at the age of sixteen to 
learn the trade ; and in the well-known 
office of Breitkopf he speedily became 
an expert workman. 

Being both studious and ingenious, 
Keenig, from an early period, occupied 
his leisure hours in devising ways and 
means of improving the art at which he 
worked. Throwing off large sheets by 
hand was then a very slow as well as 
laborious process, and one of the things 
that most occupied the young printer's 
mind was whether some method might 
not be devised for getting rid of this 
“ horse-work,” for such it was, in the 
business of printing. He proceeded to 
plan a machine with that object, and he 
went so far as to begin a model of one ; 
but being only a poor workman, he was 
very soon stopped by want of the ne- 
cessary means for completing it. He 
tried to enlist men of capital in his 
scheme, but they all turned a deaf ear 
to him. He went from town to town, 
offering his project to the leading 
printers, but could find no encourage- 
ment, The plan seemed to them by far 
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too complicated and costly. Besides, 
industrial enterprise in Germany was 
then in a measure paralysed by the im- 
pending war with France, and men of 
capital were naturally averse to risk 
their money on what seemed to them 
a merely speculative undertaking. 
Finding no sympathisers or helpers 
at home, Kcenig next turned his atten- 
tion abroad. England was then, as 
now, the usual refuge of inventors who 
could not find the means of bringing 
out their schemes elsewhere ; and to 
England he wistfully turned his eyes. 
In the meantime, however, his inventive 
ability having become known, an offer 
was made to him by the Russian Go- 
vernment to proceed to St. Petersburg 
and organize a State printing-office there. 
The invitation was accepted, and thither 
Keenig proceeded accordingly in the 
spring of 1806. But the official diffi- 
culties thrown in his way were so great, 
and so disgusted him, that he decided 
to throw up his appointment and try his 
fortune in England, where he arrived, 
poor in means but rich in his great 
idea, in the autumn of the same year. 
He at first maintained himself with 
difficulty by his trade, for his ignorance 
of the language stood in his way. But 
to work at the trade was not Keenig’s 
object in coming to England. His idea 
of a printing machine was always upper- 
most in his mind, and he lost no oppor- 
tunity of bringing the subject under the 
notice of master printers likely to take 
it up. After meeting with numerous 
rebuffs and disappointments, he at last 
found what he was in search of—a man 
of capital willing to risk his money in 
developing the invention, and bringing 
it into practical operation. This was 
Thomas Bensley, a leading London 
printer, with whom Keenig entered into 
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a contract in March 1807, to accom- 
plish his proposed printing machine ; 
Bensley, on his part, undertaking to 
find the requisite money for the pur- 
pose. Kceenig then proceeded to mature 
his plans, and to construct a model 
machine, which occupied him the greater 
part of three years, and a patent was 
taken out for the invention on the 29th 
of March, 1810. 

Steps were next taken to erect a work- 
ing model, to put it to the test of actual 
practice. In the meantime Keenig hed 
been joined by another ingenious German 
mechanic, Andrew F. Bauer, who proved 
of much service to him in working out 
its details. At length, in April 1811, 
the first printing machine driven by 
steam-power was constructed and ready 
for use; and the first work it turned 
out was sheet u of the “Annual Re- 
gister for 1810,” which it printed at the 
rate of 800 impressions an hour,—being 
the first sheet of a book ever printed by 
a machine and by steam-power. 

In this first machine of Keenig’s, the 
arrangement was somewhat similar to 
that known as the “platen machine ;” 
the printing being produced by two flat 
plates, as in the common hand-press. 
It also embodied an ingenious arrange- 
ment for inking the type. Instead of 
the old-fashioned inking balls,! which 
were beaten over the type by hand, 
several cylinders covered with felt and 
leather were employed, these forming 
part of the machine itself. Two of the 
cylinders revolved in opposite directions, 
so as to spread the ink, which was then 
transferred to two other inking cylinders 
alternately applied to the “forme” by 
the action of spiral springs. 

Keenig was not entirely satisfied with 


1 The inking balls were superseded by the 
hand roller clothed with skin, the invention 
of the late Lord Stanhope. The composite 
roller now in use was the chance discovery of 
one Edward Dyas, printer and parish clerk 
of Madeley in Shropshire. His glue-pot 
having been upset, and Dyas not having a 
pelt-ball ready at hand, took up a piece of 
the glue in a soft state, and inked a forme 
with it so satisfactorily that he continued 
its use. He afterwards added treacle to keep 
the glue soft. 
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the action of his first machine. It would 
have been strange indeed if he had. 
Twenty years’ labour did not satisfy Watt 
as to the action of his steam-engine. And 
Keenig’s engine was, like Watt’s, only 
the first of a series, each exhibiting an 
improvement on its predecessor, until at 
length the satisfactory working machine 
was accomplished. This platen machine 
of Keenig’s, though it has since been 
taken up anew and perfected, was not 
considered by him sufficiently simple in 
its arrangement to be adapted for com- 
mon use ; and he had scarcely completed 
it when he was already revolving in his 
mind a plan of a second machine on a 
new principle, with the object of ensuring 
greater speed, economy, and simplicity. 

By this time two other well-known 
London printers, Messrs. Taylor and 
Woodfall, joined Bensley and Keenig in 
their partnership for the manufacture 
and sale of printing machines. Keenig, 
thus encouraged, proceeded with his new 
scheme, the patent for which was taken 
out on October 30th, 1811. The prin- 
cipal feature of this invention was the 
printing cylinder in the centre of the 
machine, by which the impression was 
taken from the types, instead of by flat 
plates as in the first arrangement. The 
forme was fixed on a cast-iron plate 
which ran to and fro on a table, being 
received at either end by strong spiral 
springs. The other details of the speci- 
fication included improvements in the 
inking apparatus and an arrangement 
for discharging the sheet on the return 
of the forme. A double machine on the 
same principle was also included in this 
patent. 

The contrivance of these various 
arrangements cost Keenig many anxious 
days and nights of study and labour. But 
he saw before him only the end in view, 
and thought little of himself and his toils. 
How diligently he continued to elaborate 
the details of his invention will further 
appear from two ofher patents which he 
took out in 1813 and 1814,—the first of 
which included an important improve- 
ment in the inking arrangement, and 
a contrivance for holding and carrying on 
the sheet and keeping it close to the 
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printing cylinder by means of endless 
tapes; while in the second was intro- 
duced the following new expedients : 
a feeder consisting of an endless web, an 
improved arrangement of the endless 
tapes by employing inner as well as 
outer friskets, an improvement of the 
“register” (that is, one page falling 
exactly on the back of another) by 
which greater accuracy of impression 
was secured, and finally an arrangement 
by which the sheet was thrown out of 
the machine printed on both sides. 

Before, however, these last-mentioned 
improvements had been introduced, 
Keenig had proceeded with the erec- 
tion of a single cylinder machine after 
the patent of 1811. It was finished 
and ready for use by December 1812 ; 
and it was then employed to print the 
sheets G and # of Clarkson’s “ Life of 
Penn,” vol. i., which it did in a satis- 
factory manner at the rate of 800 im- 
pressions an hour. 

When this machine had been got 
fairly to work, the proprietors of several 
of the leading London newspapers were 
invited to witness its performances— 
amongst others Mr. Perry of the Morn- 
ing Chronicle, and Mr. Walter of the 
Times. Mr. Perry would have nothing 
to do with it, and would not even go 
to see it, regarding it as a gimerack ; 
but Mr. Walter, who had long been 
desirous of applying machinery to news- 
paper printing, at once went to see 
Keenig’s machine on the premises in 
Whitecross Street where it had been 
manufactured and was at work. He had 
before had several interviews with the 
inventor on the subject of a steam press 
for the Times; but determined to wait 
the issue of the experimental machine 
which he knew to be in course of con- 
struction. A glance at the machine at 
work at once satisfied Mr. Walter as to 
the great value of the invention. Keenig 
having briefly explained to him the 
action of a double machine on the 
same principle, Mr. Walter, after only 
afew minutes’ consideration, and before 
leaving the premises, ordered two double 
machines for the printing of the Times 
newspaper. 
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From the day that John Walter the 
Second was taken into partnership by 
his father at the age of twenty-seven, 
he assumed the sole conduct and 
management of the Times. He had 
received a liberal education, passing 
from Merchant Taylors’ School to 
Trinity College, Oxford ; and he had 
also been through nearly every de- 
partment in the Times office, mecha- 
nical as well as literary. He had thus 
obtained a thorough practical know- 
ledge of the working of the concern, 
in which he was greatly helped by 
his genius for business, his habit of 
assiduous application, and his extra- 
ordinary energy of character. No 
sooner did he assume the manage- 
ment, than he proceeded to remodel 
the establishment and introduce im- 
provements in every department. Before 
he took the 7imes in hand, the daily 
journal did not seek to guide public 
opinion or to exercise political influ- 
ence, It was a news paper, little more ; 
any political articles introduced being 
usually in the form of “ Letters to the 
Editor.” To the dismay of his father, 
young Walter struck out an entirely 
new course. He boldly stated his views 
on public affairs, bringing his strong 
and independent judgment to bear on 
political and other public questions. 
He thus invented the modern Leading 
Article. As his father had feared, the 
course which he adopted lost the firm 
the Customs’ printing, which until then 
was done at the 7%mes’ office ; but the 
loss was far more than compensated 
by the increasing power and circulation 
which the journal achieved, by its inde- 
pendence, the ability of its criticisms, 
and the vast mass of information which, 
by means of correspondents abroad and 
effective reporting at home, the new 
editor introduced into its columns. 

Among the many difficulties which 
Mr. Walter had to contend with were 
those arising from the defective mecha- 
nical arrangements of the paper. Print- 
ers were in those days a very refractory 
class, and not unfrequently they took 
advantage of their position to impose 
hard terms on their employers, espe- 
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cially of the daily press, where every- 
thing must be done to time. Thus, on 
one occasion, in the year 1810, the 
pressmen of the Zimes made a sudden 
demand on Mr. Walter for an advance 
of wages and the payment of a uniform 
rate to all hands. He was at first 
disposed to make concessions, but, 
having been privately informed that 
a combination was already entered into 
by the compositors as well as pressmen 
to leave his employment in a body, 
under circumstances that would have 
stopped the paper and inflicted on him 
the most serious injury, he determined 
to run all risks rather than submit to 
what appeared to him in the light of an 
extortion. 

The strike took place on a Saturday 
morning, when suddenly and without 
notice all hands turned out. Mr. 
Walter had already resolved on his 
course. He collected some apprentices 
from half a dozen different quarters, 
and a few inferior workmen glad to 
obtain employment on any terms. He 
himself stripped to his shirt-sleeves and 
went to work with the rest; and for 
the next six-and-thirty hours he was 
incessantly employed at case and at 
press. On the Monday morning the 
conspirators, who had assembled to 
triumph over the publisher’s ruin, to 
their inexpressible amazement saw the 
Times issue from the publishing-office 
at the usual hour. From that day the 
paper continued to appear as regularly 
as before, though the men and boys 
employed in the office were for a time in 
daily peril of their lives, until Mr. 
Walter threw around them the pro- 
tection of the law. 


Another difficulty that Mr. Walter 


had early to contend with was 
extreme slowness of the 
printing newspapers by hand. On the 
occasion of any event of great public 
interest being reported in the paper, 
it was found almost impossible to supply 
the demand. Only about 300 copies 
could be printed in the hour, with one 
man to ink the types and another to 
work the press. Thus it took a long 
time to get out the day’s impression, 


the 


process of 
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and very often the evening papers were 
out before the Zimes had half supplied 
its demand. Various expedients were 
resorted to in order to overcome the 
mechanical impediment. The type was 
set up in duplicate, and even in tripli- 
cate ; and several Stanhope presses were 
kept constantly at work ; and still the 
insatiable demands of the newsmen on 
certain occasions could not be supplied. 

Thus the question was forced upon 
Mr. Walter’s consideration, whether 
machinery could not be devised for the 
purpose of expediting the production of 
newspapers. Instead of 300 impres- 
sions an hour, he wanted from 1,500 
to 2,000. Although printing news- 
papers at such a speed then seemed 
as chimerical as driving a ship through 
the water against wind and tide at 
fifteen miles an hour, or running a 
locomotive on a railway at sixty, 
Mr. Walter was, at an early period, 
impressed with the conviction that 
much more rapid printing by ma- 
chinery was feasible; and he endea- 
voured to induce several ingenious 
mechanical contrivers to take up and 
work out his idea. 

The cleverest inventor of that day 
was believed to be Isambard Brunel, 
who had so successfully invented the 
celebrated block machinery for Ports- 
mouth dockyard. Mr. Walter first tried 
him; but after labouring over a va- 
riety of plans for a considerable time, 
Brunel finally gave up the printing 
machine, unable to make anything of 
it. Mr. Walter next tried Thomas 
Martyn, an ingenious young compositor, 
who had a scheme for a self-acting 
machine for working the printing press. 
He was supplied with the necessary 
funds to enable him to prosecute his 
idea, but it never came to anything. 

Thus baffled and disappointed, it was 
with no slight degree of interest that 
Mr. Walter heard of the young German 
inventor at Bensley’s, who was said to 
have at length satisfactorily solved the 
problem of a steam printing press. 
Hence his early visit to Bensley’s, his 
eager examination of Keenig’s invention, 
and his immediate order of two double 
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cylinder machines for delivery at the 
‘imes’ office at the earliest possible 
period. 

The construction of the first news- 
paper machine was still, however, a 
work of great difficulty and labour. 
Let it be observed that nothing of the 
kind had yet been made by any other 
person. Keenig’s single cylinder machine 
was intended for book-w ork, and now 
he had to construct a double cylinder 
machine for printing newspapers, in 
which many of the arrangements must 
necessarily be entirely new. With 
the assistance of his leading mechanic, 
Bauer, aided by the valuable sugges- 
tions of Mr. Walter himself, who was 
in almost daily communication with 
him, Keenig at length completed his 
plans, and proceeded with the erection 
of the working machine; the several 
parts being first prepared at the work- 
shop in Whitecross Street, from whence 
they were taken over to Printing House 
Square for erection, in some premises 
adjoining the Zimes’ office which were 
taken for the purpose. Yet, great 
as the secrecy was with which the 
whole operations were conducted, it 
was not enough to prevent the work- 
men obtaining an inkling of what was 
in progress, and they vowed vengeance 
to the inventor and “all his traps” who 
threatened their craft with destruction. 

The erection of this first newspaper 
machine was a work of long-protracted 
labour and anxiety, not only to Keenig 
and Bauer, but to Mr. Walter himself. 
“Hitches” were of frequent occur- 
rence. Tools were very rude in those 
days ; machine tools, which now fashion 
machinery with such precision and 
certainty, being as yet unknown. All 
the parts were made by hand-labour, 
mostly by mechanics badly trained. 
Hence many of them when made were 
found not to fit, and consequently 
had to be made over again. On one 
occasion, both Keenig and Bauer, fa- 
tigued and exhausted, worried by bad 
workmanship, and baffled for a time by 
one of the constantly recurring hitches 
in the erection of the machine, broke 
fairly away from their task, and left the 
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Mr. Walter, how- 
ever, sent a friend after them, who 
discovered their retreat, and brought 
them back to the premises to find the 
difficulty conquered, and the work still 
in progress. Thus nearly two years 
passed before the machine was erected. 

At length the day arrived when the 
first newspaper steam press was ready 
for use. The pressmen were in a state 
of great excitement, for they knew by 
rumour that the machine of which they 
had so long been apprehensive was fast 
approaching completion. One night 
they were told to wait in the pressroom, 
as important news was expected from 
abroad. At six o'clock on the morning 
of the 29th November, !814, Mr. Wal- 
ter, who had been watching the machine 
all through the night, appeared among 
the pressmen and announced that “the 
Times was already printed by steam !” 
The paper of that morning contained 
the following memorable announce- 
ment :— 


place in disgust. 


“Our journal of this day presents to the 
public the practical result of the greatest im- 
provement connected with printing since the 
discovery of the art itself. The reader of 
this paragraph now holds in his hands one of 
the many thousand impressions of the Times 
newspaper which were taken off last night by 
a mechanical apparatus. A system of ma- 
chinery, almost organic, has been devised and 
arranged, which, while it relieves the human 
frame of its most laborious efforts in printing, 
far exceeds all human powers in rapidity and 
despatch. That the magnitude of the inven- 
tion may be justly appreciated by its effects, 
we may inform the public that, after the 
letters are placed by the compositors, and 
enclosed in cunt is called the ‘ forme,’ little 
more remains for man to do than to "attend 
upon and watch this unconscious agent in its 
operations. The machine is then merely sup- 
plied with paper. Itself places the forme, inks 
it, adjusts the paper to the newly-inked type, 
stamps the sheet, and gives it forth to the 
hands of the attendant, at the same time 
withdrawing the forme for a fresh coat of ink, 
which itself again distributes, to meet the 
ensuing sheet, now advancing for impression ; 
and the whole of these complicated acts is 
performed with such a velocity and simul- 
lonsuneae of movement, that no less than 
1,100 sheets are impressed in one hour. That 
the completion of an oy of this kind, 
not the effect of chance, but the result of me- 
chanical combinations, ‘methodically arranged 
in the mind of the artist, should be attended 
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with many obstructions and much delay, may 
be readily admitted. Our share in the event 
has, indeed, only been the application of 
the discovery, under an agreement with the 
atentees, to our own particular business ; yet 
ew can conceive, even with this limited 
interest, the various disappointments and deep 
anxiety to which we have, for a long course of 
time, been subjected. Of the person who 
made this discovery, we have but little to add. 
It must suffice to say, that he is a Saxon by 
birth ; that his name is Keenig ; and that the 
invention has been executed under the direc- 
tion of his friend and countryman, Bauer.” 


The number of impressions thrown 
off in the hour by this first machine 
was found amply sufficient to supply 
the demand at that time; but to meet 
the contingency of an increasing circu- 
lation, Keenig shortly after introduced 
a further modification, in the continual 
motion of the printing cylinder (the 
subject of his fourth patent), by which 
it was enabled to throw off from 1,500 
to 2,000 copies in the hour. In the 
event of a still larger impression being 
required, Kcenig was prepared to supply 
a four-cylinder or eight-cylinder ma- 
chine on the same principle, by which, 
of course, the number of impressions 
would have been proportionately mul- 
tiplied, but the necessities of the paper 
did not at that time call for so large a 
production, and the machines originally 
erected by Keenig continued for many 
years sufficient to meet all the require- 
ments of the proprietor. 

Among the other machines which 
Keenig subsequently designed for the 
English press, was a single cylinder 
registering machine supplied to Messrs. 
Bensley and Son in 1816, and ex- 
pressly contrived for book - printing. 
This machine turned out from 900 to 
1,600 sheets printed on both sides in 
the hour, the first entire book thus 
printed by steam being Elliotson’s trans- 
lation of Blumenbach’s “ Physiology.” 
The machine was afterwards regularly 
employed to work off the Literary Gazette, 
which it printed on both sides at the 
rate of 1,000 impressions an_ hour. 
Another machine of the same kind was 
supplied to Mr. Richard Taylor to print 
the Philosophical Journal and books 
generally, but it was afterwards changed 
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into a double machine, and employed in 
printing the Weekly Dispatch. 

It might reasonably be supposed, that 
aman of Keenig’s genius derived some 
substantial benetit from his labours and 
inventions. But this was not the case. 
His patents proved of little use to him. 
They only proclaimed his methods, and 
enabled other ingenious mechanics to 
borrow his adaptations. Now that he 
had succeeded in making machines that 
would work, the way was clear for 
everybody else todo so. It had taken 
him more than six years to invent and 
construct a successful steam printing 
press; but any clever mechanic, by 
merely studying bis specifications and 
carefully examining his machine at 
work, might arrive at the same result 
in less than six months, 

But was not Keenig protected by his 
patent? Not at all. New patents, em- 
bodying some trifling modification or 
alteration in detail, were taken out by 
other inventors, who proceeded to erect 
printing machines in defiance of his 
supposed legal rights, and he saw him- 
self at once stripped of the reward that 
he had during so many long and toil- 
some years been labouring for. But 
could he not go to law? Certainly, and 
thereby increase his vexation and loss. 
He could get into Chancery easily 
enough, but when would he get out of 
it, and in what condition ? 

It must also be added, that Koenig 
was unfortunate in his partner. While 
he himself took steps to push the sale 
of his book machines among the London 
printers, he found that Bensley, who 
was himself a book-printer, was hinder- 
ing him in all ways in his negotiations 
with them. Kcenig was of opinion that 
Bensley wished to retain the advantage 
which the possession of his book ma- 
chines gave him over the other printers, 
by enabling him to print more quickly 
than they could, and thereby give him 
an advantage over them in his contracts. 
When Keenig, almost in despair at his 
position, went to consult counsel as to 
the infringement of his patent, he was 
told that he might institute proceedings 
with the best prospect of success ; but 
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to this end a perfect agreement of the 
partners was essential. When, however, 
Keenig asked Bensley to concur with 
him in taking proceedings in defence of 
the patent-right, he positively declined 
to do so. Indeed, Keenig was under 
the impression that his partner had 
even entered into an arrangement with 
the infringers of the patent to share 
with them the proceeds of their piracy. 

Under these circumstances, it ap- 
peared to Keenig that only two alter- 
natives remained for him to adopt. One 
was, to commence an expensive and 
it might be protracted suit in Chancery, 
in defence of his patent-rights, with 
possibly his partner against him ; and 
. the other, to abandon his invention in 
England without further struggle, and 
settle abroad. He chose the latter alter- 
native, and left England finally about 
the end of 1816. 

Not only did Keenig lose all the re- 
ward to which his admirable invention 
of the steam printing machine entitled 
him, but shortly after his disappear- 
ance from England, when he was no 
longer present to defend himself, his 
very merits as an inventor were called 
in question. First, it was alleged that 
not he, but William Nicholson, was the 
real inventor of the printing machine, 
and that all his efforts to produce a suc- 
cessful working steam press had been 
unavailing, until he had turned round 
upon an old patent of Nicholson’s which 
he had copied; and hence Nicholson 
was proclaimed to be the real “ father of 
machine printing.” Again, it was al- 
leged, that the “operose contrivances” 
of Keenig’s machine, with its “ more 
than a hundred wheels,” had proved 
“altogether abortive ;” that it had been 
found “ impracticable,” and was there- 
fore a failure; and that the success of 
steam printing really dated from the 
inventions of Cowper and Applegath. 

The facts with respect to Nicholson’s 

1 This view is countenanced by a statement 
in Savage’s “ Dictionary of the Art of Print- 
ing,” p. 468. We are indebted for the facts 
stated in the text to a memoir drawn up by 
Bauer, Keenig’s friend and partner, as com- 
municated to us by Keenig’s sons, who still 
carry on their father’s business in Germany. 
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patent are shortly these. William Ni- 
cholson was a very ingenious and spe- 
culative person, a great taker-out of 
patents, in his own name as well as in 
the names of others, following as he did 
the business of a patent-agent. Amongst 
others, he took out a patent in 1790 
for a machine for printing on paper, 
woollen, cotton, and other fabrics, by 
means of types or blocks imposed in 
chases of wood or metal adapted to the 
surface of a cylinder, the ink or colour 
being furnished to the printing surface 
by a colouring cylinder covered with 
leather or dressed skins. The specifi- 
cation gave no description beyond this 
of the machinery proposed to be em- 
ployed for the purpose. It contained 
Nicholson’s idea of a machine—very 
ingenious, it is truae—but nothing more. 
No working model of the machine was 
ever made, nor was it ever attempted to 
be carried into execution. It was Nichol- 
son himself whom Keenig employed 
as his agent to take the requisite steps 
for registering his invention, which was 
on an entirely different principle ; and 
when Keenig consulted him on the 
subject, Nicholson merely observed, that 
“seventeen years before he had taken 
out a patent for machine printing, but 
found that it wouldn’t do.” Nor did 
Nicholson make any claim to priority of 
invention, when the success of Koenig’s 
second machine was publicly announced 
in the 7%mes some seven years later. 
When Keenig, now settled abroad, 
heard of the attempts made in England 
to deny his merits as an inventor, he 
merely observed to his friend Bauer, 
“Tt is really too bad that these people, 
who have already robbed me of my 
invention, should now try to rob me also 
of my reputation.” Had he made any 
reply to the charges against him, it 
might have been comprised in very few 
words: “ When I arrived in England, 
no steam printing machine had ever 
before been seen; when I left it, the 
only printing machines in actual work 
were those which I had constructed.” 
But Koenig never gave himself the 
trouble to reply to the attacks made 
upon him in England, or to defend the 
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originality of his invention, now that he 
had finally abandoned the field there to 
others. 

There was, however, one man in 
England who would not keep silence, 
but generously came forward in defence 
of the absent Kcenig, and that was 
John Walter of the Zimes. None knew 
so well as he did what days and nights 
of anxiety and toil Keenig had spent in 
perfecting his invention, and in con- 
triving and erecting the machines which 
for ten years and more continued satis- 
factorily to turn out the whole daily 
impressions of the Zimes. Mr. Walter 
kept himself in regular correspondence 
with Kcenig, whose character he greatly 
admired, long after he left England, and 
indeed until his death. When contem- 


plating the erection of improved ma- 
chinery to meet the increasing circu- 
lation of the paper in 1823, he wrote to 
Keenig on the subject of the proposed 
eight-cylinder plan, stating that he 
thought the time had arrived “ for think- 
ing of the round-about.” 


At the same 
time he expressed a wish that Kenig 
should undertake its erection, “rather 
than make use of the assistance of a 
stranger;” but as the distance of 
Keenig’s establishment from London 
prevented his embracing Mr. Walter's 
proposal, the construction of the Z'imes’ 
new machines was eventually entrusted 
to Mr. Applegath. 

Such being the kindly feeling that 
continued to exist between Mr. Walter 
and Keenig, the former was in no small 
degree vexed and disgusted when he 
found the invention of the printing 
machine claimed by others, and the 
merits of the real inventor almost en- 
tirely ignored. Accordingly, on the 
3d of December, 1824, there appeared 
the following generous and complete 
acknowledgment of the merits of the 
all-but-forgotten Kcenig in the leading 
columns of the 7imes, from the pen of 
Mr. Walter himself :— 

“Ten years elapsed on the 29th of last 
month, since this Journal appeared for the 
first time printed by a mechanical es paged 
and it has continued to be printed by the 


same method to the present day. It is un- 
necessary to dwell here on the advantages 
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resulting from early publication and the better 
press-work of this paper. These —e 
are too obvious to the public, and too sensibly 
felt by ourselves. 

“The invention excited much interest and 
curiosity at the time of its first introduction, 
and the originality of it was not disputed, as 
no proof of an earlier application of the same 
principles could be adduced. This Journal is un- 
doubtedly the first newspaper ever printed by 
a mechanical apparatus. We attempted, on its 
introduction, to do justice to the claims of the 
inventor, Mr. Kcenig, who some years after- 
wards returned to his native country, Germany, 
not benefited, we fear, up to the full extent 
of his merits, by his wonderful invention and 
his exertions in England. 

“We have perceived since, that several 
persons have not only seized Mr. Keenig’s 
invention, and — by its adoption, but 
that attempts have even been made to rob 
him of the reputation due to him as the 
inventor. Several patents have been taken 
out, claiming as new and original what had 
been in daily use in our house for years. * * * 
Now, it is a rare occurrence that a foreigner 
brings an invention to bear in this country. 
There is here so much native talent in the 
mechanical arts—England stands so high in 
this particular—that she can afford to do 


justice to foreign merit ; and as we happen to 


be acquainted with all the circumstances of 
the case in question, we shall take that office 
upon us. 

“ First as to our own machines. They were 
certainly executed from beginning to end 
according to the plans of Mr. Keenig. We 
were in daily intercourse with him ; we saw 
the work growing under our eyes, and never 
heard then of any claims of Mr. Bensley, or 
of the inventive powers of that gentleman. 
On the contrary, when the negotiations 
between us and the patentees were going on, 
and the responsibility for the success of the 
lan was argued, Mr. Bensley declared ‘that 
1e knew nothing at all about it, and that he 
relied entirely upon Mr. Keenig!’ Messrs. 
Taylor and Woodfall, who were then partners 
in the enterprise, can attest the truth of our 
account. 

“ As to Mr. Nicholson’s claims, we shall 
state only one circumstance. Mr. Nichol- 
son was still alive when this Journal was 
first printed by the machine. Mr. Keenig 
had already been publicly named as the in- 
ventor, and Mr. Nicholson himself did not 
bring forward any claim. We happen to know, 
that Mr. Nicholson, who gave professional 
advice to epee offered his services to Mr. 
Kcenig, who had just then a patent in progress. 
Those who have wrongfully seized what was 
not their own, now want to shelter themselves 
under an old and long-forgotten patent. 

“ Before Mr. Keenig left this country, he 
accomplished the last great improvement,— 
namely, the printing of the sheet on both 
sides ; and the drawing in the Literary Gazette 
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isa representation of what is substantially his 
invention. The removing of some wheels, or 
the different arrangement of some parts of ‘the 
apparatus, cannot entitle others to appropriate 
to themselves the whole work ; and there is on 
that account the same bad faith, as by their 
simplifications they pretend to remove many 
more wheels than aie ever in it. 

“Simplicity is the last stage of an inven- 
tion ; it results from long observation of a 
work in actual use, and is hardly ever attain- 
able in the first of the kind. The inferior 
merit of those who have added something 
to an existing invention is proverbial : facilis 
est inventis addere. In this case it stil] remains 
to be ascertained whether the alleged improve- 
ments have advanced the invention, and 
whether the original inventor himself has not 
simplified and improved his work since that 
time to a higher degree of perfection than the 
piratical improvers have done. We have been 
informed that he has lately constructed ma- 
chines abroad, printing 1,200 sheets on both 
sides, and 2,400 on one side, within the hour. 


* _ * * 


“We cannot close this account without 
giving our testimony not only to the en- 
lightened mind and ardent spirit of Mr. Keenig, 
but also to his strict honour and integrity. 
Our intercourse with him was constant, during 
the very critical and trying period when he 

was bringing his invention into practice at our 
office, so ‘that we had no slight knowledge of 
his manners and character ; and the conse- 
quence has been sincere friendship and high 
regard for him ever since.” 


It might reasonably be supposed that 
this article would have been conclusive 
as to the merits of Kenig, and that 
from thenceforward his claim to be the 
inventor of the first printing machine 
would have been fully recognised. But 
this has not been the case. Successive 
writers on mechanical inventions in this 
country, for the most part copying each 
other, have given but scant praise to 
Keenig, noticing his machine with 
sneer, dwelling only on its alleged com- 
plications, and the wheels, more in 
number than the machine ever con- 
tained, removed from it by subsequent 
inventors. 

There can be no question as to the 
great improvements introduced in the 
printing machine by Mr. Cowper and 
Mr. Applegath, and still later by Messrs. 
Hoe and Son of New York, which have 
brought the art of machine printing to 
an extraordinary degree of perfection 
and speed. But the original merits of 
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an invention are not to be determined 
by a comparison of the first machine of 
the kind ever made with the last, after 
fifty years’ experience and skill have 
been applied in bringing it to perfection, 
Were the first condensing-engine made 
at Soho—now to be seen at the Museum 
in South Kensington—in like manner 
to be compared with the last improved 
pumping-engine made yesterday, even 
James Watt might be made out to have 
been a very poor contriver. It would be 
much fairer to compare Keenig’s printing 
machines with the machines which they 
superseded. But though there were steam 
engines before Watt, and steamboats be- 
fore Fulton, and steam locomotives before 
Stephenson, there were no steam print- 
ing presses before Koenig with which 
to compare them. 

The original inventor is not the man 
who merely registers an idea, or who 
compiles an invention by borrowing 
the ideas of another, improving upon 
or adding to his arrangements—but he 
who constructs a machine such as has 
never before been made, executing satis- 
factorily all the functions that it was 
intended to perform. And this is what 
Keenig’s invention did, according to the 
unimpeachable testimony of Mr. Walter. 

The use of Keenig’s printing machine 
has, however, long since been discon- 
tinued in the 7imes’ office. It was first 
superseded by Applegath’s ; which was, 
in its turn, superseded by Hoe’s; and now 
Hoe’s machine—which is found to be 
complicated, expensive, and liable to 
stoppages in the working—is itself being 
superseded by a much more effective 
contrivance, 

As the construction of the first steam 
newspaper machine was due to the en- 
terprise of the late Mr. Walter, so the 
construction of this last and most im- 
proved machine is due in like manner to 
the enterprise of his son. The new 
“Walter Machine” is not, like Cowper 
and Applegath’s, and Hoe’s, the im- 
provement of an existing arrangement, 
but an almost entirely original inven- 
tion. Its principal merits are its sim- 
plicity, its accurate workmanship, its 
compactness, its speed, and its economy. 
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While each of the ten-feeder Hoe ma- 
chines occupies a large and lofty room, 
and requires eighteen men to feed and 
work it, the new Walter machine oc- 
cupies a space of only about 14 feet 
by 5, or less than any newspaper machine 
yet introduced, and requires only three 
lads to take away, with half the atten- 
tion of an overseer, who easily super- 
intends two of the machines while at 
work. The Hoe machine turns out 7,000 
impressions printed on both sides in 
the hour; but the Walter machine 
turns out 11,000 impressions completed 
in the same time. 

The new invention does not in the 
least resemble any existing printing 
machine, unless it be the calendering 
machine, which has possibly furnished 
the type of it. At the printing end, it 
looks like a collection of small cylinders 
or rollers. The paper, mounted on a 
huge reel as it comes from the paper 
mill, goes in at one end in an endless 
web, 3,300 yards in length, seems to 
fly through amongst the cylinders, and 
issues forth at the other in two descend- 
ing torrents of sheets, accurately cut 
into lengths, and printed on both sides. 
The rapidity with which it works may be 
inferred from the fact that the printing 
cylinders (round which the stereotyped 
plates are fixed), while making their im- 
pressions on the paper, travel at the 
surprising speed of 200 revolutions a 
minute. 

As the sheet passes inwards, it is first 
damped on one side by being carried 
rapidly over a cylinder which revolves 
in a trough of cold water; it then 
passes on to the first pair of printing 
and impression cylinders, where it is 
printed on one side ; it is next reversed 
and sent through the second pair, where 
it is printed on the other side ; then it 
passes on to the cutting cylinders, which 
divide the web of now printed paper 
into the proper lengths. The sheets are 
rapidly conducted by tapes into a swing 
frame, which, as it vibrates, delivers 
them alternately on either side, in two 
apparently continuous streams of sheets, 
which are rapidly thrown forward from 
the frame by a rocker, and deposited 
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on tables at which the lads sit to re- 
ceive them. 

The machine is almost entirely self- 
acting, from the pumping up of the ink 
into the ink-box out of the cistern be- 
low stairs, to the registering of the 
numbers as they are printed, in the 
manager’s room above. 

Such, in a few words, is the last great 
invention made in connexion with news- 
paper printing,—which reflects no little 
credit on the enterprise of Mr. Walter 
and the inventive skill of the gentle- 
men of the Zimes’ staff—for it has been 
entirely designed and manufactured on 
the premises—to whom he has entrusted 
its execution. 


A few words in conclusion as to the 
remainder of Keenig’s career. He could 
not fail for a time to be greatly cast 
down by the failure of his enterprise in 
England ; but this did not last long. 
Instead of brooding over his troubles, 
he determined to break away from them 
and begin the world afresh. He was 
only forty-two, and he might yet be 
able to do something towards establish- 
ing himself in life. Though England was 
virtually closed against him—for if he 
began business there on his own account 
he would be liable to an action under 
the deed of partnership—the whole 
continent of Europe was open to him, 
presenting a wide field for the sale of 
his printing machines. 

Keenig accordingly cast about for a 
suitable place in which to begin busi- 
ness, and he eventually pitched upon 
the little village of Oberzell near Wiirtz- 
burg, in Bavaria. It was conveniently 
situated for his purpose, being nearly 
in the centre of Germany. The Bava- 
rian Government, desirous of giving 
encouragement to so useful a genius, 
granted him the use of the secularized 
monastery of the place on easy terms. 
There Keenig began operations in Au- 
gust 1817. Some seven months later, 
he was joined by his friend and former 
fellow-workman Bauer, from England, 
and the two men then entered into a 
partnership which lasted for life. 

The partners had at first great diffi- 
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culties to encounter in getting their 
establishment to work, Oberzell was 
a rural village, containing only common 
labourers, from whom they had to 
select their workmen. Every person 
taken into the concern had to be trained 
and educated to mechanical work by 
the partners themselves. With inde- 
scribable patience they taught these 
labourers the use of the hammer, the 
file, the turning-lathe, and other tools 
which the greater number of them had 
never seen, and of whose uses they were 
entirely ignorant. The machinery of 
the workshop was got together with 
equal difficulty, piece by piece, some of 
the parts from a great distance, the 
mechanical arts being then at a very 
low ebb in Germany, which was still 
suffering from the effects of the long 
Continental war. At length the work- 
shop was fitted up, the old barn of the 
monastery being converted into an iron- 
foundry. 

Orders for printing machines were 
gradually obtained, and by the end 
of the fourth year two single-cylinder 
machines were completed after great 
exertions, and sent to Berlin for use in 
the State printing-office. By the end of 
1825 seven double-cylinder steam-presses 
had been manufactured for the largest 
newspaper-printers in Germany. ‘The 
recognised excellence of Keenig and 
Bauer's book-printing machines, their 
perfect register, and the quality of the 
work which they turned out, secured 
for them an increasing demand, and by 
the year 1829 the firm had sold fifty-one 
machinesto the leading printers through- 
out Germany. The Oberzell manutfac- 
tory was now in full work, and gave 
regular employment to about a hundred 
and twenty men. 

A period of considerable depression 
fullowed. As in England, the introdue- 
tion of the printing machine in Germany 
excited great hostility amongst the work- 
men. In some of the principal towns, 
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they entered into combinations to de- 
stroy them, and several were broken 
by violence and irretrievably injured. 
These combinations had the effect, for a 
time, of deterring other printers from 
giving orders for machines, and Keenig 
and Bauer were consequently under the 
necessity of in a great measure suspend- 
ing the manufacture. To keep their 
hands employed, the partners proceeded 
to fit up a paper manufactory, Mr. 
Cotta of Stuttgard joining them in the 
adventure, and a mill was fitted up em- 
bodying all the latest improvements in 
paper-making. 

Keenig, however, did not live to en- 
joy the fruit of all his study, toil, and 
anxiety ; but, while this enterprise was 
still in progress, and before the macbine- 
trade had revived, which it shortly did, 
he was taken ill and died at Oberzell, at 
the early age of fifty-eight, respected and 
beloved by all who knew him. 

His partner Bauer survived to con- 
tinue the business for twenty years 
longer, and it was during this later 
period that the concern enjoyed its 
greatest prosperity. The prejudices of 
the workmen gradually subsided as they 
found that machine-printing, instead of 
abridging employment, as they feared it 
would do, greatly increased it ; and orders 
flowed into the manufactory at Oberzell 
from Austria, Prussia, Denmark, Russia, 
and Sweden. Larger and more power- 
ful machines, embodying the most ma- 
tured ideas of Keenig and Bauer, were 
manufactured and sent to all parts of 
Europe ; until, in 1847, shortly before 
Bauer’s death, he turned out the six- 
hundredth steam printing machine 
made at Oberzell, capable of printing 
6,000 impressions an hour. 

Keenig and Bauer, united in life, were 
not divided by death. Their remains 
lie side by side in the little cemetery at 
Oberzell, close to the scene of their 
labours and the valuable establishment 
which they founded. 








Art the beginning of this Term a paper 
was circulated through the Colleges of 
Oxford, stating that the Professor of 
Latin was compelled to postpone the lec- 
tures which he hadannounced. Withina 
week the news came that he was dying— 
then, that he was dead. A rapid and pain- 
ful illness, coming upon a constitution 
that hard study had possibly enfeebled, 
earried him off with terrible suddenness, 
He died on the 23d of October, at his 
mother’s house at Boston in Lincoln- 
shire, in his forty-fifth year. The few 
weeks that have elapsed since then have 
hardly dulled the sense of pain and loss 
with which his friends and his Univer- 
sity received the tidings; but it may 
even now be allowed to one who only 
admired him from a distance to note 
some points in his chain of brilliant 
literary efforts, in his blameless life. 
The newspapers have already made us 
familiar with the outline of his career. 
The son of a clergyman of the town, he 
was born at Boston in 1825; and num- 
berless stories are told of the extraor- 
dinary promise of his childhood. His 
wonderful strength and exactness of 
memory are what they mostly illustrate : 
telling how he loved to get by heart the 
“begats,” as he called them, of the 
Bible ; how he poured out in the ears 
of an astonished curate a complete list 
of the Dukes of Edom; how even at 
eight years old he revelled in Virgil, 
whom he could repeat by hundreds of 
lines. He was at Rugby under Arnold 
and Tait ; he gained, at fifteen years of 
age, a‘Rugby exhibition to Oxford, 
which, however, he passed by twice 
before accepting it. It would be inte- 
resting to be able to trace the impres- 
sion that was made upon the young 
Rugbeian, brimful of the traditions of 
Arnold, and of the earnestness that 
since his day has been the characteristic 
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of Rugby men, by the new atmosphere 
of Magdalen College. In 1843, when 
Mr. Conington came up with a Lincoln- 
shire demyship, Magdalen was no doubt 
a different place from that which Gibbon 
devastated in his famous autobiography. 
The “decent easy men,” as he describes 
the monks of Magdalen, with their uni- 
form employments of chapel and hall, 
common-room and long slumber, had 
passed away, if they ever existed except 
in his vindictive fancy, long before the 
eighteenth century ended. In 1843 
their conversation no longer “stagnated 
“in a round of college business, Tory 
“ politics, personal anecdotes, and pri- 
“vate scandal ;” their knowledge of the 
world was not confined to the Univer- 
sity ; their learning was not of a past 
generation ; their temper was not indo- 
lent ; their first-rate faculties had not 
been relaxed by the climate ; they were 
not satisfied with the slight and super- 
ficial discharge of an important trust. 
And yet, after three years of Magdalen, 
Mr. Conington migrated to University 
College, as did his contemporary and 
friend, his equal in scholarship, his 
superior in intellect and verve, the bril- 
liant Etonian, Goldwin Smith. At that 
college the fellowships, though of course 
not yet thrown completely open, were 
not confined to candidates for Holy 
Orders. A fellowship, obtained in due 
course, and triumphantly retained in 
spite of the extraordinary appeal of a 
rival,t was the crown of a University 
career which has had scarcely a parallel. 
The Hertford and Ireland Scholarships 
(gained in his freshman’s year), the Latin 

1 The whole of this strange story may be 
read in Phillips’ Reports, vol. ii. p. 521. A 
person claimed the fellowship against Mr. 
Conington, on the ground of merit. The 
College, as a Royal Foundation, appealed to 
the Queen, who heard the appeal by the Lord 
Chancellor. The election was confirmed. 
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Verse, the Latin Essay, the English 
Essay, and the Eldon Scholarship, are 
all to be counted among Mr. Coning- 
ton’s distinctions. In his case, too, they 
were not the mere distinctions of high 
education and great cleverness ; they 
marked a definite bent of mind. Fora 
year or two his name was on the lists 
of Lincoln’s Inn; but he very wisely 
withdrew it, and from that time never 
swerved in his pursuit of classical lite- 
rature. An edition of the Agamemnon, 
with a verse translation which, as he 
afterwards said, was in a great measure 
the amusement of his school-days ; fre- 
quent contributions to the classical 
journals of that time; and a Latin 
* Epistola Critica” to Dr. Gaisford, were 
his earliest published offerings to scho- 
larship. They were sufficient to mark 
him out as the most fit person for the 
Chair of Latin which the Commission 
established in 1854. This chair he 
held till his death, and it fixed the 
character of all his work. The pub- 
lished examples of that work, his edition 
of Virgil, his translations of the “®neid 
and of Horace’s writings, his occasional 
papers and lectures, all the world knows 
already: what it can never know is 
the geniality, the kindness, the patient 
toil, the toleration of ignorance where 
ignorance meant well, the willing recog- 
nition of promise, that marked his inter- 
course with his pupils. These things 
were his special gift to them ; the gift 
which makes them feel his premature 
death as a personal bereavement. 

It is the merit and the fault of Uni- 
versities that their first-rate men spend 
their energies in addressing a small circle, 
and do not come immediately before 
the world; in other words, that they 
teach and do not write. The loss and 
gain of such a system are obvious, and 
need not be dwelt upon. What has to 
be pointed out is that the rule is pressed 
and jostled by a crowd of exceptions, 
however true it may be in the main. 
Oxford, indeed, does not count Grote’s 
History, or Mill’s Logic, or Herbert 
Spencer’s First Principles among her 
offspring ; but her professors have not 
very seldom made their voices heard 
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beyond their college walls. Not so con- 
spicuously as in Germany, where philo- 
sophy and scholarship have in a wonder- 
ful degree taken their start from the 
universities, but still to some extent, have 
the culture and learning which have a 
home in Oxford spoken out directly to 
the country. This can never be—it 
ought never to be—the main work of 
Oxford ; her influence is more literally 
influence, a subtle, indefinite force that 
flows through a thousand channels ; that 
is precious just because it is indefinite 
and hard to seize ; that affects the tone 
rather than the substance of literature 
and practical life. But yet Oxford has 
not altogether gone adrift from the tradi- 
tions which make a university a centre 
and a mouthpiece of learning—tradi- 
tions which some modern reformers are 
specially anxious to revive. To take 
the instance before us: the great work 
of Mr. Conington’s life, the work by 
which posterity will undoubtedly judge 
him, is his edition of Virgil. Incom- 
plete as it is, this book is a splendid 
monument of the very highest form of 
modern scholarship; more especially, 
Oxford goes out into the world with it 
as a sort of certificate of character. The 
book, as Mr. Conington would have 
been the first to own, is distinctly a 
product of Oxford; and to Oxford it 
does the double service of showing what 
her teaching is, and how fruitful of 
direct results it may sometimes be. 
“Home of lost causes, and forsaken 
“ beliefs, and unpopular names, and im- 
* possible loyalties,” cries Mr. Arnold 
in his beautiful apostrophe to the “beau- 
tiful city”; but Virgil is a popular 
name, the cause of classical scholar- 
ship is a winning cause, and Professor 
Conington is one of those who have 
shown that they too have a home in 
Oxford. 

“The highest form of modern scholar- 
ship.” What form of scholarship is it 
that is modern, that finds an expression 
in this Virgil? It is a truism to say 
that if classical scholarship is to be in 
any way a winning cause, it has no 
option but to be modern. The great 
roll of scholar-names, from the fifteenth 
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century downwards, represents a great 
work done and a great result accom- 
plished ; but those whom we still look 
on as authorities are considered so be- 
cause they cleared the ground for our 
age to work on. Compare, for instance, 
Bentley with Madame Dacier! The 
one is highly intelligent, wonderfully 
industrious, an excellent interpreter for 
her own time ; the other is scientific, 
minute, and, in so far as he is scientific, 
is to this day not superseded. The age 
of Madame Dacier could not stand too 
much science; its wants were exactly 
fitted by the series in uswm Serenissimi 
Delphini, to which series, Bayle said, 
that illustre savante was the most dili- 
gent contributor. But who appeals to 
the Delphin classics now, or, except 
from curiosity, to Madame Dacier? The 
one chance of a classical edition in our 
time lies in its being scientific. That 
quality is becoming more and more 
generally demanded of classical educa- 
tion ; it is only by yielding that classics 
can hope to hold their ground against 
their clamorous rivals, the physical 
sciences, the purely historical sciences, 
and the like. More than all, that 
quality is demanded of editions of clas- 
sical writings, the printed results of 
modern classical scholarship. Scientific 
certainty as to the text, so far as it is 
attainable ; scientific insight into the 
position of the author, the meaning of 
his terms, their history and correlation ; 
these are, speaking broadly, what the 
world expects of a classical editor of 
to-day. It is because it fulfils all these 
conditions so thoroughly, that Professor 
Conington’s Virgil ranks so exceed- 
ingly high. Perhaps on the first ground 
he does not deserve very special credit ; 
for, as he admits, the text of Virgil had 
been practically ascertained before he 
began to edit. “ Not emendation, but 
illustration,” he says, is what Virgil 
requires ; so all that a modern com- 
mentator has to do in regard to the 
text is to accept what general consent 
has established. Mr. Conington was in 
this way set free for what after all best 
suited his genius, the sympathetic inter- 
pretation of his author. “The most 


learned of poets,” who was at the same 
time among the tenderest and among 
the greatest masters of expression, found 
an exponent whose three leading charac- 
teristics were learning, tenderness, and 
style. It is indeed with a half-sigh 
that he begins his preface to the second 
volume—the sigh of a man who shrinks 
back from the greatness of the work that 
he has undertaken; but every page 
shows that if the poet had been less 
learned, the commentator would have 
liked him less, That “acquaintance 
with Roman antiquities and Roman 
history,” with “agriculture and rural 
life,” which a critic of Virgil must 
display ; nay, even the minuter know- 
ledge which can separate the poet’s 
knowledge from his ignorance,—these 
were the arms which Mr. Conington 
wore; and, like one of Virgil’s own 
heroes, he could not wear his arms with- 
out exulting in them. This is the kind of 
insight which the notes display ; and it 
appears more conspicuously, of course, 
where there is occasion to exhibit it on 
a larger scale. For instance, it would 
be difficult to find in the whole range of 
classical editions a truer or more subtle 
piece of criticism than that which com- 
pares and contrasts the Argonautica 
with the Zneid, or a more satisfactory 
statement of difficulties than the preface 
to the famous Sixth Book, where Virgil 
appears “not only to reproduce Homer, 
but to absorb him.” 

Tenderness and style, it was said, 
were the two other qualities of the poet 
that had a special attraction for the 
commentator. Indeed, it was not only 
in dealing with Virgil that Professor 
Conington showed his love of finesse of 
expression and his great power over it. 
“As a student of poetry,” he says, in 
his preface to Virgil’s Eneid, “I delight 
“in tracing, word by word, his delicate 
“intricacies of expression, which stimu- 
“Jate curiosity while they buffle ana- 
“lysis.” But there is another poet of 
Virgil's age who is equally delicate, 
almost equally intricate in his forins of 
expression, and yet as unlike his friend 
as aman could be; the poet who repre- 
sented the gaiety of the Empire before 
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the gaiety had become Lénoitonisme— 
the sunny Horace. A scholar who has 
a fondness for expression for its own 
sake, and is himself a master of expres- 
sion, needs nothing more to make him 
a successful translator. It was said that 
the commentary on Virgil was the work 
by which posterity would judge Mr. 
Conington; but as yet, at least, the 
translations are more widely known, and 
it is on them that the most general esti- 
mate of him is based. There is at first 
sight something strange, especially when 
we consider the side of Mr. Conington’s 
life which will be glanced at later on, 
in the fact that he should have chosen 
Horace as well as Virgil for translation. 
But, besides a certain Horatian element 
which is traceable in him, there was 
that predominant feature that we have 
been dwelling on—a tendency to be 
fascinated by style. That “peculiar re- 
“casting and heightening, under a con- 
“ dition of spiritual excitement, of what 
“a man has to say,” which Mr. Arnold 
gives us as his description of style, is by 
no one better illustrated than by Virgil 
and Horace. Of Virgil the remark reads 
like a commonplace :— 


“ Tnfandum, regina, jubes renevare dolorem; ” 


—we all have the words by heart, and 
ever since we first read them have won- 
dered at the strange dignity of their 
sound. So in Horace’s case, what is 
it but this “recasting,” this curious 
felicity which study of expression has 
given him, that makes his odes all but 
untranslateable, as by common consent 
they are? In both these cases Mr. 
Conington must have felt that he was in 
a manner accepting a challenge that 
might seem to have been specially ad- 
dressed to him. In the case of his other 
important translation, that of the last 
twelve books of Homer's Iliad, the 
motive was quite another one. No 
doubt there too was a sort of conscious- 
ness of power over language and rhythm 
and rhyme, a sort of delight in the 
bringing Homer's rapid movements under 
the control of such a metre as the Spen- 
serian. But the first motive was a 
purely chivalrous one—lest the work of 





his dead friend, Mr. Worsley, should 
remain for ever unfinished. 

There is no necessity for us now even 
to raise the question of what form Vir- 
gilian translation ought to take. Every 
translator that has handled a classical 
poet has given us not only his results, 
but his reasons ; from Dryden and Pope 
downwards we have had _ imperial 
rescripts, State papers, dissertations, 
apologies, according to the temper and 
degree of satisfaction of the writer. So 
in the present case, Mr. Conington intro- 
duces every one of his translations with 
a preface that has at least the merit of 
clearly stating his position. There is no 
need to re-write these prefaces; they 
express the views of the translator in 
quite faultless language. They are his 
justification in principle and detail. In 
the preface to the Aineid, for instance, 
he points out how a new translation is 
not a superfiuity, but really a concrete 
form in which an age shows its increased 
appreciation of this or that classical 
writer ; a piece, in fact, of embodied 
criticism. Then passing on to defend 
his metre, he confesses how he shrank 
alike from a rivalry with Dryden, and 
from the attempt to force Virgil’s com- 
plicated paragraphs into the trammels 
of a regular stanza. So we have the 
Virgil in the metre of “ Marmion,” only 
with an attempt, in the many cases 
where a Virgilian commentator finds it 
necessary, at a “dignified sententious- 
ness” unknown to Scott. It would of 
course be ridiculous to say that the 
translation is uniformly successful ; very 
naturally there is here and there a weak- 
ness, here and there a pedestrian look, 
from which Virgil is free. But no lover 
of the /Eneid can fail to be greatly 
touched by such passages as these which 
we venture to quote. The former of 
them has been already recalled by at 
least one admiring reviewer of Mr. 
Conington’s life, but it is perhaps the 
gem of the book and will bear a second 
exhibition. It is Dido’s death-scene ; 
she is addressing the “ Dardan sword” 
and robes :— 

* «Sweet relics of a time of love, 
When fate and heaven were kind 
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Receive my life-blood, and remove 
These torments of the mind. 
My life is lived, and I have played 
The part that Fortune gave, 
And now I pass, a queenly shade, 
Majestic to the grave. 
A glorious city 1 have built, 
Have seen my walls ascend, 
Chastised for blood of husband spilt 
A brother, yet no friend. 
Blest lot! yet lacked one blessing more, 
That Troy had never touched my shore.’ 
Then, as she kissed the darling bed, 
‘To die! and unrevenged !’ she said ; 
* Yet let me die: thus, thus, I go 
Rejoicing to the shades below. 
Let the false Dardan feel the blaze 
That burns me pouring on his gaze, 
And bear along, to cheer his way, 
The funeral presage of to-day.’ 
+ * * * + 
Then Juno, pitying her long pain, 
And all that agony of death, 
Sent Iris down to part in twain 
The clinging limbs and struggling breath. 
For since she perished not by fate, 
Nor fell by alien stroke deserved, 
But rushed on death before her date, 
By sudden spasm of frenzy nerved, 
Not yet Proserpina had shed 
The yellow ringlet from her head, 
Nor stamped upon that pallid brow 
The token of the powers below. 
So.down from heaven fair Iris flies, 
On saffron wings impearled with dew, 
That flash against the sunlit skies 
Full many a varied hue ; 
Then stands at Dido’s head and cries: 
‘This lock to Dis I bear away, 
And free you from your load of clay.’ 
So shears the lock : the vital heats 
Disperse, and breath in air retreats.” 
The other is a death-scene tuo, and 
is the only passage that for pathos can 
compare with the last ; the close of the 
episode of Nisus and Euryalus :— 


** Fierce Volscens storms, yet finds no foe, 

Nor sees the hand that dealt the blow, 
Nor knows on whom to Hy. 

‘ Your heart’s warm blood for both shall pay, 

He cries, and on his beauteous prey 
With naked sword he sprang. 

Scared, maddened, Nisus shrieks aloud : 

No more he hides in night's dark shroud, 
Nor bears the o’erwhelming pang : 

* Me, guilty me, make me your aim, 

O Rutules! mine is all the blame. 

He did no wrong, nor e’er could do ; 

That sky, those stars, attest tis true; 

Love for his friend too freely shown, 

This was his crime, and this alone.’ 

In vain he spoke—the sword, fierce driven, 

That alabaster breast had riven. 

Down falls Euryalus, and lies 

In death’s enthralling agonies : 


’ 


Biood trickles o’er his limbs of snow ; 

His head sinks gradually low : 

Thus, severed by the ruthless plough, 

Dim fades a purple flower ; 

Their weary neck so poppies bow, 

O’erladen by the shower. 

But Nisus on the midmost flies, 

With Volscens, Volscens in his eyes : 

In clouds the warriors round him rise, 

Thick hailing blow on blow : 

Yet on he bears ; no stint, no stay ; 

Like thunderbolt his falchion’s sway ; 

Till, as for aid the Rutule shrieks, 

Plunged in his throat the weapon reeks : 

The dying hand has reft away 

The life-blood of its foe. 

Then, pierced to death, asleep he fell 

On the dead breast he loved so well.” 

It is not fanciful to say that Mr. 
Conington’s character was a sort of com- 
pound of those of his two favourites, 
Virgil and Horace. On his literary 
likeness to them we have already dwelt 
sufficiently ; but that was not all. We 
all know what Virgil was like ; even if 
his writings were not such a good index 
to his character, we could trace it in the 
silhouette that Horace has left us of his 
“ pleasant friend.” For the seriousness 
of Virgil, his reverence half akin to 
superstition, his devotion to antiquity 
and to Rome; those qualities, in a word, 
that made him show badly in ordinary 
society—all these gave way to a happy 
geniality in the presence of the friends 
that had caught sight of the cagenium 
ingens that underlay the incultum 
corpus, Not in earnestness and pietas 
alone was Mr. Conington like him, but 
in those lighter qualities that give a 
zest to friendship. In other words, 
though the world was distasteful to him, 
he could be a friend to the Horaces that 
love the world, he could even sympa- 
thise with them, and laugh with them, 
and cap their jests and stories. Those 
who knew him well tell of many a 
summer party to the riverside inn at 
Godstow, many a holiday ramble over 
the Malvern Hills, in which he showed 
himself anything but “ unclubbable.” 
Here, then, we have what was needed 
to make a Horatian translator of him ; 
not only a gift of expression, but a 
sympathy with the humours and airy 
delicacy of the inimitable poet. His 
version of the Odes has already esta- 
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blished itself, with no rivals except 
perhaps one: and Mr, Theodore Martin 
has succeeded in giving us Horace read 
by the light of Moore, rather than 
Horace himself. But Mr. Conington 
would give us neither less nor more 
than the original; even in the length 
and cadence of the lines he would 
follow Horace as closely as the English 
language will allow. The best odes are, 
very naturally, those where Horace 
shows his Virgilian side. Take, for 
example, the patriotic group at the 
beginning of the third book, where the 
translator is at liberty to use and de- 
velope the common stanza which he 
thinks so “ peculiarly suited to express 
“the majestic combination of high elo- 
“ quence with high poetry” of the ori- 
ginal Alcaics. Perhaps the best specimen 
is the rendering of Horace’s account of 
Regulus :— 


“Twas this that Regulus foresaw, 
What time he spurned the foul disgrace 
Of peace, whose precedent would draw 
Destruction on an unborn race, 
Should aught but death the prisoner’s chain 
Unrivet. ‘I have seen,’ he said, 
*Rome’s eagle on a Punic fane, 
And armour, ne’er a blood-drop shed, 
Stripp’d from the soldier ; I have seen 
Free sons of Rome with arms fast tied ; 
The fields we spoil’d with corn are green, 
And Carthage opes her portals wide. 
The warrior, sure, redeem’d by gold, 
Will fight the bolder! Aye, you heap 
On baseness loss. The hues of old 
Revisit not the wool we steep ; 
And genuine worth, expell’d by fear, 
Returns not to the worthless slave. 
Break but her meshes, will the deer 
Assail you? then will he be brave 
Who once to faithless foes has knelt ; 
Yes, Carthage yet his spear will fly, 
Who with bound arms the cord has felt, 
The coward, and has feared to die. 
He knows not, he, how life is won ; 
Thinks war, like peace, a thing of trade ! 
Great art thou, Carthage! Mate the sun 
While Italy in dust is laid!’ 
His wife's pure kiss he waved aside, 
And prattling boys, as one disgraced, 
They tell us, and with manly pride 
Stern on the ground his visage placed. 
With counsel thus ne’er else comed 
He nerved the Fathers’ weak intent, 
And, girt by friends that mourn’d him, sped 
Into illustrious banishment. 
Well witting what the torturer’s art 
Design’d him, with like unconcern 


The press of kin he pushed apart, 
And crowds encumbering his return, 

As though, some tedious business o'er 
Of clients’ court, his journey lay 

Towards Venafrum’s grassy floor, 

Or Sparta-built Tarentum’s bay.” 

Nothing could be more perfect than 
that ; or, if we ask a shorter instance, 
than this turning of a well-known 
stanza :— 

“ Doctrina sed vim promovet insitam, 

Rectique cultus pectora roborant : 

Utcunque defecere mores 

Dedecorant bene nata culpze.” 
* But care draws forth the power within, 

And cultured minds are strong for good; 

Let manners fail, the plague of sin 

Taints e’en the course of gentle blood.” 
Or, to find a representation of the more 
genuinely Horatian side of Horace’s 
poetry, take this from one of the 
daintiest of the Odes (I. 9) :— 
“* Oh, ask not what the morn will bring, 

But count as gain each day that chance 

May give you ; sport in life’s young spring, 

Nor scorn sweet love, nor merry dance, 

While years are green, while sullen eld 

Is distant. Now the walk, the game, 

The whisper’d talk at sunset held, — 

Each in his hour, prefer their claim. 

Sweet too the laugh, whose feign’d alarm 

The hiding-place of beauty tells, 

The token, ravish’d from the arm, 

Or finger, that but il] rebels.” 

The humour of the original, the keen 
sense of present enjoyment, are caught 
there, as well as the expression ; and it 
was perhaps a sense that he had suc- 
ceeded in the lighter Odes that led Mr. 
Conington to translate the Satires and 
Epistles. This translation was his last 
work, and there is a mournful asso- 
ciation clinging to it, for he was dead 
a week before it was published. No 
doubt, had he lived, he would have 
wished to count this his slightest work, 
and we do not mean to judge it dif 
ferently. The Satires are, of course, 
infinitely less interesting than the Odes ; 
except from the light they throw on 
history, they are little more than a 
series of very pleasant talks on men 
and things, and we value them mainly 
for their author’s sake. The sense of 
reality which Juvenal gives us, or Dryden, 
or Swift, is hardly to be got from Horace. 
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The style, too, of his satirical writings, 
colloquial and ostentatiously unpolished 
as it is, makes the translation of them a 
very different task from that of trans- 
lating the Odes. But yet success is by 
no means a matter of course ; and the 
obvious care with which Mr. Conington 
has weighed Horace’s words shows that 
he was quite conscious of that. Charac- 
teristically, too, there is in the preface 
a graceful acknowledgment of the only 
one of his predecessors whose version 
can at all compare with his, the forgotten 
Mr. Howes. <A copy of Mr. Howes’s 
translation, seen by a fortunate chance, 
seems to bear out Mr. Conington’s opi- 
nion: “When it is good, which is not 
“seldom, it is very good, unforced, 
“« idiomatic, and felicitous.” These are 
just the epithets that Mr. Conington’s 
own version demands. 

It was hinted a few pages back that 
there was a phase of Mr. Conington’s 
character which was distinctly anti- 
Horatian, which may even be called 
ultra-Virgilian. Just now it would be 
obviously unbecoming for any one, 
especially for one who knew him only 
as a pupil knows a professor, to do more 
than merely touch upon this, the theo- 
logical phase. But it was a real part of 
himself ; of late years, in particular, he 
had called attention to it by more than 
one published statement. An article in 
the Contemporary Review, on the Com- 
munion Office, a letter (of which the 
Spectator has revealed the authorship) 
on a national fast-day—these were in- 
stances of the spiritual problems that 
often busied the mind of the Professor 
of Latin. The tendency, taking the 
form it did, was in fact an offshoot of 
that “ Rugby earnestness,” that almost 
disproportionate sense of duty, which if 
it had not been checked by a touch of 
Horatian gaiety would have developed 
into Puritanism. It is this that com- 
pletes the likeness of the nineteenth- 
century scholar—a likeness that must 


strike every one who looks at the two 
men—to one of the greatest of his pre- 
decessors, the illustrious Isaac Casaubon. 
The EHphemerides of that very remark- 
able man, and notably M. Sainte-Beuve’s 
graceful study upon them, exhibit a 
career that in some points is the very 
prototype of this one. The Hugue- 
not scholar whose reputation is made 
at twenty-three ; who rises at daybreak 
and prays and reads the Fathers ; who 
is too Protestant to allow Basil the title 
of Saint; who lectures in a constant 
daily round ; who is so contented with 
his lot that he can applaud Seneca for 
saying that “ the worst kind of madness 
is to be ever beginning to live ;” whose 
great works are hindered by the thou- 
sand little distractions of his daily life ; 
who sits as Theological Assessor in the 
case of a heretical Hucharistie ; who is 
for ever uncertain between this religious 
party and that—seeing that “these cling 
“to gross errors, those fly from those 
‘“‘ errors into inventions of their own ;” 
—if Mr. Conington had been born at 
Geneva in 1559, and had lived at Paris 
under Henry 1V., would not his life 
have been the counterpart of this? With 
all the severity of such lives, there is an 
irresistible charm in them, a certain 
reward. 


“ Nulla dies unquam memori vos eximet zevo ;” 


—neither the older nor the younger 
scholar will be forgotten. There is on 
the title-page of Casaubon’s “ Letters” 
@ quaint wood-cut, which we may 
take as a symbol of the life that 
has just passed away. It represents a 
husbandman, tired and worn with work, 
but working still; even as he digs the 
corn is beginning to spring up around 
him, and from the parted clouds above 
his head a hand is holding out a laurel 
crown. It is our loss that the work 
should have ended and the laurel have 
been claimed sv soon. 
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CHAPTER XLII. 


MADAME WILL BE LADY PARAMOUNT. 


Bevore the enjoyment that Estelle felt 
in the perusal of her husband’s new 
book had yet lost its freshness, came 
Raymond himself, unexpectedly, bring- 
ing with him divers papers and maga- 
zines containing criticisms of the poems, 
favourable and the reverse, for his wife 
to criticise in her turn. 

Never had Estelle been so glad to see 
her husband ; never till now had she 
realized the void of separation. She 
clasped his hands, she clung round his 
neck, saying again and again : 

“I have wanted you so much—so 
much !” 

Her warm welcome brought out Ray- 
mond’s brightest look to replace the 
settled air of weariness that hung about 
him. It was good to know his wife 
had not learnt how to do without him, 
he said, caressing her hand—an old 
habit of his—as they sat side by side. 

Mrs. Russell, after submitting meekly 
to be thrown into the background for 
one day, told them laughing that she 
felt herself one too many, for that they 
behaved more like a bride and bride- 
groom on their wedding tour than like 
old married people. 

Those few terrible days, full of a 
consciousness of something indefinably 
wrong, seemed like the remembrance of 
a bad dream to Estelle now that Ray- 
mond was come back. Now she could 
enjoy the mountain scenery fully and 
freely as she rode by his side up the 
steep paths. If now, she thought, 
Raymond would but stay with her, as 
long as she was necessary to Mrs. Rus- 
sell’s comfort ! 

It was not at first—for the remem- 
brance of that one galling letter stepped 
in and jarred upon her pride; only 





after her husband’s reiterated expres- 
sions of content and full enjoyment, 
that she ventured ‘to put her wish into 
words. She felt as though there were 
a change of some sort in her husband. 
Or was it in herself? 

Both, perhaps; she could not tell. 
She only knew that she hesitated before 
asking the seemingly simple question, 
that her voice faltered, as it had done 
when she had ventured a shy request 
during the first few months of her 
married life. 

Raymond’s answer came gaily— 

“T am not going back in a hurry, my 
little wife. Take that for granted, and 
let us enjoy ourselves. I feel as if I 
had entered Paradise after being in— 
the other place.” 

“His mother has been quarrelling 
with him, of course,” thought Estelle, 
turning away her head to hide a smile. 
It had always been so, and would be 
so long as Madame was— Madame. 

Mrs. Ruasell, too, was glad of her 
son-in-law’s visit, and showed her plea- 
sure in her own way. 

“You have roused your wife, my 
dear Raymond,” she said. “ Now you 
are here she is quite a brilliant little 
personage. You have roused me too, 
and Iam much obliged to you for it. 
I was getting as stupid as an owl.” 

“You an owl, Mamma?” cried Es- 
telle. 

“ Yes, my dear,” Mrs. Russell replied 
—she knew that her son-in-law con- 
sidered her a very clever woman—“ yes, 
my dear, a perfect owl. There was a 
pair of us, for you were no better than 
I. We did nothing but yawn and 
blink at each other all day. We bored 
each other, I suppose. That is why we 
are so glad to see Raymond.” 

Raymond liked his mother-in-law 
sincerely; perhaps because he was 
aware how strongly she advocated the 
non-intervention of parents with young 
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married people. He was sorry that he 
had not seen more of her, and said so, 
adding : 

‘* Tt does seem a pity that you should 
be living a solitary life when there is 
the chiteau, which would hold three 
large families without the slightest in- 
convenience. I am sure my wife would 
be the happier if you could make up 
your mind to take up your abode with 
us.” 

Estelle looked up quickly, but said 
nothing. She feared the conjuncture of 
the two mothers-in-law. And Mrs. 
Russell laughed inwardly at the recol- 
lection of her first and last battle-royal 
with Madame about the baby’s caps. 

“You don’t know what you are ask- 
ing,” she said; “or, tell me, are your 
plans changed? Do you think of keep- 
ing up your Paris establishment? Be- 
cause I might see you there sometimes ; 
I might get rooms close to your house.” 

With regard to Paris, Raymond said, 
he was undecided. He wished for no- 
thing less than to sink back into a mere 
country gentleman ; at the same time, 
he was deeply sensible of the evils of 
absenteeism, more particularly in his 
own case, as he had introduced numerous 
improvements into the management of 
the estate which he could not hope to 
have properly carried out unless he him- 
self were there to insist on the entire 
obedience of the several subordinates. 
By and by, when he had proved his 
steward’s capabilities and fidelity to his 
employer’s interests, he might venture 
to return to Paris ; but scarcely till 
then. He was translating an English 
treatise on agriculture, for which he 
much wanted Estelle’s help. He meant 
to introduce the same system of drainage 
as therein advocated. He meant to 
have a model farm such as there did not 
exist in all France. 

“From poetry you turn to farming! 
How will your wife like that?” asked 
Mrs. Russell. 

“TI think he won’t be the first poet- 
farmer,” said Estelle, blushing prettily, 
and thinking what a genial way her 
husband had with him ; how clear and 
practical he was, and how self-denying 


to contemplate giving up Paris and 
looking after the management of the 
estate in Languedoc instead. All in 
the tenants’ interest too ; for, of course, 
these new-fangled improvements would 
necessitate the outlay of a large sum of 
money. 

“ Well, Raymond, I am sure I wish 
you success,” said Mrs, Russell. “And 
I doubt not you will succeed ; you are 
always so energetic about what you 
undertake. Who knows but the Em- 
peror himself may be asking you to 
show him over your model farm one of 
these days?” 

“Tf he did, I’m not such a rabid 
Republican but that I should show him 
over it with a great deal of pleasure,” 
was Raymond’s answer. 

In such harmless talk they were 
whiling away a hot afternoon, when 
the post came in, bringing a budget for 
Mrs. Russell and for Raymond, and no- 
thing for Estelle, who sat by, looking at 
the two as they read. 

One of Mrs. Russell’s letters seemed 
to give her unmixed pleasure. She 
looked up, and was about to speak, 
when Raymond suddenly started up, 
exclaiming, “This is too bad!” All 
the geniality was gone from his face: 
instead of it there was a frown of deep 
annoyance, 

“This settles about our going to 
Paris,” he said, giving his wife the 
letter. ‘ You see I dare not go even if 
[ wished it twice as much. I cannot 
even venture here but orders are dis- 
obeyed in my absence. I must get back 
again immediately. So ends my brief 
holiday,” he said, with a sigh. 

“ Always Madame,” thought Estelle, 
echoing the sigh, as she read the letter 
which had caused her husband’s annoy- 
ance. It was from the intendant. The 
poor man wrote in a great dilemma. 
The Countess Dowager had taken upon 
herself to order the discontinuance of 
certain works, and had in person dis- 
missed the workmen. ‘The intendan‘ 
dared not enforce M. le Comte’s orders 
unless he had M. le Comte’s written 
authority for doing so ; for Madame la 
Comtesse insisted that she had a certain 
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interest in the estate, and that M. le 
Comte could not carry out any altera- 
tion without first consulting her. 

These works which Madame had thus 
taken upon her to interrupt, Raymond 
explained to his wife, were simply good 
stone walls which were in course of 
erection on a certain portion of the 
estate traversed by the high road. Ever 
since this road had been in existence the 
fields on either side had been rendered 
almost valueless by the depredations of 
the flocks of sheep turning aside to graze 
when on their way to or from the high 
pasture-lands, These walls were a 
terrible innovation on the old-fashioned, 
time-honoured boundaries, the ditches, 
so easily crossed by the thin, hungry 
sheep. And worse than their being merely 
new-fangled—so it was represented to 
the conservative Comtesse—they would 
be the means of taking the bread out of 
the mouths of those half-idiotic peasant 
boys and girls whose existence, said the 
villagers, had no aim other than the 
guardianship of the said ditch bound- 
aries. 

“The fact is, the Almighty must 
have made them just on purpose for 
that, you know,” said one peasant, 
whose cretinic offspring lay grovelling 
by the ditch-side all day long, either 
slumbering or begging from the few 
passers-by ; while the sheep grazed and 
the shepherds rested under the low 
bushes. 

It was to put an end to this shiftless 
state of things that Raymond had re- 
solved on the boundary-wall, already 
half completed when he left Montaigu 
for Cauterets. He had not informed 
his mother of what was being done. 
He had ceased speaking to her of any of 
his plans, finding that if her opinion 
was asked, or a plan simply discussed 
in her presence, a storm was the inevi- 
table consequence. It had always been 
the consequence in her husband’s time, 
unless she could have things all her own 
way. That could not be allowed now. 
It was necessary, Raymond felt, to make 
her feel that the estate was his, not 
hers. What she was mistress of, be- 


sides her own estate in the Basque 
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country, was the appartement on the 
ground-floor at the chateau, with a cer- 
tain portion of the garden contiguous 
thereto; her suite of rooms at the hétel 
in Toulouse, and stable-room in both 
town and country for her carriage- 
horses. 

Mrs. Russell had left the room, true 
to her principles of non-intervention. 

“No Englishman would be such a 
fool as to stand such interference,” she 
thought. ‘ My boy Harry wouldn’t, for 
one, although he is as fond of me as 
any son could be of his mother.” And 
having thought thus much she dismissed 
the thing from her mind as being no 
affair of hers, and consequently not 
requiring any mental exercise on her 
part. 

“Ts it really necessary that you should 
go?” Estelle asked, when she had read 
the intendant’s letter for the second 
time. ‘ The man asks you to give him 
an order to proceed with the building 
in your own handwriting. Surely if he 
felt that that would not be sufficient, he 
would have asked you to come yourself. 
And he does not ask that. Why not 
try writing first, Raymond? If you 
once go, something or other will be sure 
to happen to detain you.” 

Raymond was undecided. He was 
loth enough to go, he said; loth to 
meet the storm which he knew awaited 
him at the chiteau. He half thought 
he would wait and see what a letter 
would do, and sat down and began one. 
Then he read the intendant’s letteragain, 
and felt more undecided than at first. 

“Would it not,” said he, “be un- 
seemly were I to make my mother of 
such small esteem as she most certainly 
will be after my sending this letter?” 

“Tt would be her own fault,” said 
Estelle. 

“T know that. She has no vestige 
of authority, no interest in the property. 
It is as absurd for her to contradict my 
orders to my intendant as it would be 
were she to contradict the orders you 
give your maid about your own dresses. 
She richly deserves humiliation, but I 
cannot bear to humiliate her. I think 
I had better go instead of writing. She 
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will storm at me, of course ; but I shall 
make her listen to reason afterwards.” 

“ Why not try writing to her as well 
as to the intendant?” Estelle asked. 
“T have not had you for so long, Ray- 
mond, that your going away for this 
seems almost cruel. What is it, after 
all? Two or three fields spoilt by the 
sheep breaking in. Well, it has been 
so ever since the road and the fields and 
the sheep have been in existence. Why 
not let it go on for another year ; or let 
the matter go till we return to Mont- 
aigu together ?” 

She laid her hand entreatingly on 
his shoulder, and her head drooped over 
it as she spoke. Raymond’s hand rose 
to clasp hers, and gently stroke her 
cheek. She thought she had _per- 
suaded him to stay. Both were silent 
for amoment. But during that short 
space his purpose had become firmer. 

“Do you not think I would willingly 
stay?” he asked. “ But I have at heart 
the improvement of my property, and 
I ought not to shrink back as if I feared 
any opposition that starts up at the first 
small change. Were I worthy else to 
be the possessor of Montaigu? Duties 
must be met, not shirked, dear wife.” 

“T know,” said Estelle. ‘But still, 
after having been separated from you so 
many months, your going away thus is 
hard for me to bear. I would go back 
with you, Raymond, only I don’t think 
Mamma is quite well enough to be left 
yet. And if she were, it would seem 
very unkind to leave her on such short 
notice.” 

‘ Persuade her to come with us.” 

“It would be no good to try. You 
heard what she said.” 

“She might change her mind as other 
ladies do.” 

“Mamma never does; and I don’t 
see why she should in this instance. If 
we were in Paris, we could live very 
near each other, as she said. And you 
would like that, Raymond, for you two 
never clash, although you are mother- 
and son-in-law. But oh! Raymond, 
why can’t we live alone somewhere, 
even in Languedoc? Why can’t 1 have 
you all to myself? Why can’t we have 


alittle house just big enough to hold 
us two? Raymond, if you only knew 
how I have envied the people who live 
in small houses and have no spare 
rooms !” 

“Inhospitable chdtelaine! But I 
understand you, little wife. Truly we 
have been happiest when most alone. 
But such halcyon days are over, love ; 
we could not desert the chateau without 
giving offence on all sides.” 

“People chose to be offended when 
we went to Paris, but they got over it 
when they found you did not care.” 

‘But then I was only the heir- 
apparent, and they thought me, an 
enfant terrible, after the manner of heirs- 
apparent ; and all such are forgiven. 
Now I am the reigning monarch, and 
my mother is a dowager, a nobody. 
That is why I wish to practise all pos- 
sible consideration towards her. Would 
you have me spoken of as being a bad 
son to a widowed mother? Such an 
accusation would stick by me for life. 
No, it must not be.” 

Estelle would have replied, but Ray- 
mond rose, saying : 

““My mind is made up; I shall go 
this evening. Travelling by night will 
be pleasant as well as gain time.” 

“To lose you in this way just for the 
sake of a few miserable fields!” cried 
his wife, with tears in her eyes; “ just 
because Madame interferes and contra- 
dicts at every turn! I see how it will 
be. As long as she lives you will never 
dare leave Montaigu for a single day. 
It is very hard upon me, Raymond. 
Do you think I have enjoyed myself 
this winter? Do you think any earthly 
thing would have kept me away from 
home except Mamma’s health? I have 
felt miserable without you ?” 

“ Have I been happy, do you think, 
mignonne?” was Raymond’s reply to 
this outburst. “ Let us say no more 
about it. I have taken the pleasant 
paths in life hitherto. It is graduaily 
dawning upon me that every man must 
walk over a certain amount of rough 
road. You would not have your hus- 
band such a coward as to try to avoid 
the rough bits in his path, would you?” 
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What more could she say after that? 
She was silent, feeling angry with her- 
self for having said so much. She was 
not given to plead; she would at any 
time rather give up a point than coax 
her husband. She despised women who 
talked of coaxing their husbands to do 
this or that. But now, for almost the 
first time in her married life, she had 
brought herself to plead for a thing, 
and the pleading had been utterly 
vain. 

She rose, and left the room lest she 
should betray her vexation. She wished 
to get rid of the choking in her throat 
before she spoke to him again. Never 
more, she vowed to herself, would she 
ask him to pursue any one course more 
than another for her sake. 

Raymond was too much pre-occupied 
to observe the vexation his wife tried 
to hide under an appearance of calmness, 
He was vexed himself at having to go 
back, and was pondering very deeply 
how he should contrive to make his 
mother understand that her interference 
must cease, without trampling too much 
on her pride. 

When Estelle had ordered dinner to 
be an hour earlier than usual, she had 
done all there was to do, and could sit 
and brood over her disappointment 
without interruption. 

At dinner Mrs. Russell said : 

“My letters this afternoon were 
pleasanter than yours, Raymond. I 
hear from Harry that he is appointed 
to the Petrel, with orders to proceed to 
the coast of Ireland. He wants to run 
down and see me, but there will be no 
possibility of his doing that. He says 
he owes the appointment entirely to Sir 
Louis Vivian’s interest with the First 
Lord, and has written to thank him. I 
must do the same. To know that my 
dear boy is getting on in his profession 
is quite a renewal of youth to me.” 

Raymond’s eager congratulations 
covered Estelle’s silence. 

“ And this Sir Vivian,” he continued, 
“is the husband of that eccentric de- 
moiselle Julie, of whom you wrote to 
me. Is it not so, my wife ?” 

“ Sir Louis Vivian,” said Mrs. Russell, 


with a smile at Raymond’s mistake, and 
an emphasis on the word Louis. 

“Yes, it is the same,” Estelle an- 
swered: she had seen her mother’s 
smile at Raymond’s French mistake, 
and felt considerably nettled by it. Her 
annoyance showed itself in her reply. 
“T am not at all so sure as Mamma 
seems to be that Harry owes his ap- 
pointment to Sir Louis Vivian. A man 
does get promoted sometimes for merit 
alone, and I should be sorry to think 
that all the captains in the English 
navy had got their command through 
interest with the Lords of the Admi 
ralty.” 

“Truly, Harry has always had first- 
class certificates,” said Raymond. “ You 
are right, Estelle; it is pleasanter to 
think of his getting his command 
through merit alone. However, ma 
belle-mére may be right. I know no- 
thing of the way in which the English 
navy is managed.” 

“Oh, as for that,” said Mrs. Russell, 
“ Harry has merit enough to carry him 
to the top of the tree. But really in 
our navy there are so many deserving 
officers that all cannot expect promo- 
tion. And I shall therefore believe, 
with Harry, that Sir Louis Vivian's 
kind word has got him his promotion, 
unless Sir Louis denies having tried to 
do anything for him.” 

“Well, ma belle-mére, if this Monsieur 
has really used his interest for my 
brother-in-law, I for one shall feel grate- 
ful ; and if you think it necessary to 
show any civilities, command me, as far 
as Tam able. I am an Anglomane, you 
know, and am always glad to be civil to 
my wife’s compatriots.” 

‘“* Tdo hope, my dear Raymond,” cried 
his wife, “that you won’t think of in- 
viting these people to Montaigu !” 

Raymond looked up in surprise at her 
vehemence. “Ah, I forgot,” he said, 
“you do not approve of Miladi.” 

“No, I do not indeed,” was her 
reply. 

“ Really, my dear Estelle, you are 
very severe,” said Mrs. Russell. “ I don’t 
quite like Lady Vivian myself, but I 
can tolerate her. Don’t set up for a 
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dragon, my dear, or you never will get 
on in society.” 

Estelle was on the point of saying 
she would rather not get on at such 
terms; but suddenly stopped herself 
and sat silent, with a burning blush 
that Mrs. Russell mistook for anger at 
her reproof. It was not anger, but 
shame. Who was she, she thought, 
that she should be intolerant of Lady 
Vivian? In the sight of Him who 
knew the innermost workings of all 
hearts, which was the worse woman of 
the two ? 

It was a relief to her to hear carriage- 
wheels, and rise up from table to see 
from the balcony whether it was the 
travelling-carriage for her husband. 

Raymond followed her. It seemed 
to him as if things were not quite plea- 
sant between his wife and her mother. 
He had, at least, never before heard 
Estelle’s voice betray so much annoy- 
ance in speaking to her mother. He 
felt all the more sorry to go; but there 
was little use in being sorry now ; there 
was the carriage, and his valet had 
already brought down his travelling- 
bag, and was making his adieux to 
Lisette. 

“You will promise not to mope, dear 

wife,” he said, bending over her as she 
leaned on the railing. “TI fear all the 
nursing you have had this winter has 
tried your nerves. You must get some 
riding. I observed you were always 
more like your old self after a ride with 
me.” , 
“ T shall not care about riding without 
you,” she replied. “I can imagine 
nothing more tiresome than riding up 
and down the mountains with a guide 
behind one cracking his noisy whip. 
That indeed would try my nerves !” 

“But, mon Dieu! surely you will 
meet some of your winter acquaintances 
here, with whom you might ride. This 
Vivian family, for instance. If the 
husband !is pottrinaire, they will surely 
visit Cauterets.” 

“TI do not care to ride with anyone 
except you,” was the answer. 

* Well, please yourself, dearest.” He 
would have said something about his 


returning to Cauterets if possible, but 
felt, on second thoughts, that it was 
best to be silent about possibilities till 
he had seen his mother. But he did 
not know himself how sorry he was to 
leave his wife till his servant came with 
a message from the postilion that it 
would be well for them to get down as 
far as Argélés before nightfall. 

The last farewells were therefore 
spoken hurriedly. 

“T shall be back at Montaigu as soon 
as ever Mamma can spare me,” said 
Fstelle as her husband entered the 
carriage. 

“Try to persuade her to come with 
you.” 

“Tt would be perfectly useless, so I 
need not attempt it,” was her answer, 
as the carriage drove off. 

She stopped for a moment, looking 
after it with a strange sinking of the 
heart. Then Lisette came down with 
a shawl, and a message from Mrs. 

Russell that Madame la Comtesse would 
take a chill if she exposed herself to 
the evening air bareheaded. So she had 
to return to the drawing-room lest her 
mother should be vexed, and complain 
of the strange disregard she manifested 
for her health, urge the duty of careful- 
ness, the danger of chills, and so on. 
Then there was the old round of read- 
ing and working to make the evening 
pass. It had to be done, therefore she 
did it, and listened to her mother’s 
happy talk of Harry, her outbursts of 
delight, and gratitude to Sir Louis, and 
her wonder whether he would interest 
himself about Alfred too. Estelle sat 
listening to it all, and answering when 
an answer was expected. But it was 
treadmill work, and when at last she 
luid her head down on her lonely pillow, 
it was with the feeling that she would 
not be able to bear many days like the 
one which had just passed, and a long- 
ing, that was becoming intense even to 
pain, to be back at Montaigu, where she 
could sit and look from her window at 
her boy’s grave, shadowed by the waving 
acacias, 

For, besides the fear which possessed 
her now, that as long as she remained 
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with her mother she would be liable 
to come in contact with the Vivians, 
there was the terrible gnawing pain 
that a childless mother alone can feel 
when she hears a mother’s rejoicings 
over her living sons. As her brothers 
she could listen with pleasure, nay re- 
joice, as her mother did, in Harry’s and 
Alfred’s success. But Mrs. Russell, 
naturally enough, considering that it 
was long since her daughter had lived 
under her roof, had fallen into the habit 
of speaking of them as “my sons,” 
instead of “your brothers.” So that 
every time the conversation turned upon 
either—and that was many times a day, 
for Mrs. Russell’s love for her boys was 
her only passion—Estelle was cruelly 
reminded of her own childlessness. 

It had always been hard to bear, and 
now every day was making it harder. 
All her powers of endurance seemed fail- 
ing, and, now that she wanted it most, 
her husband’s love. 

“ Alas! If God had but spared me 
my little one !” was her cry as she wept 
herself to sleep. 


CHAPTER XLIII. 
** FACILIS EST DESCENSUS.” 


THERE must surely be some fatality 
pursuing her, Estelle thought, when, on 
her return from a sketching expedition 
to the grange of Queen Hortense, she 
found Sir Louis Vivian sitting with 
her mother. 

“T thought you were quite settled at 

siarritz,” was her exclamation, as he 
rose and came forward. This was not a 
very courteous greeting, she felt, and as 
soon as it was spoken she knew Mrs. 
Russell would take her to task by and 
by for her ungraciousness. Sut she 
was resolved that nothing, not even her 
mother’s displeasure, should make her 
give utterance to one word that could 
be construed into welcome. 

Her manner froze up Sir Louis most 
effectually. Biarritz was too exciting, 
he explained, as he walked back stiffly 
to his seat; and the children were not 


quite well: so they thought a change 
desirable, and knowing Mrs. Russell to 
be at Cauterets was an inducement to 
come there instead of trying Luchon or 
Bagnéres. 

Mrs. Russell then went on with 
what she had been saying when her 
daughter entered, and Estelle made out 
that the Vivian party had the suite of 
rooms next theirs, and that Maudie and 
3essie were at that moment asleep in 
her own room. 

“JT was terribly afraid of damp 
sheets,” Sir Louis explained in an apo- 
logetic tone to Estelle. “And they 
were so tired, poor children, after so 
many hours in the carriage, that Mrs. 
Russell insisted upon their taking pos- 
session of your bed. She assured me 
you would not mind it. I hope it will 
not inconvenience you very much.” 

His manner was so painfully con- 
strained as he said this that Estelle 
felt she must soften her own for 
humanity's sake. 

“Tf you could but have seen how 
tired poor little Maudie was,” he went 
on, “and so good, so fearful of fatiguing 
her mother and myself.” 

“Mind! How could you think I 
should mind their being in my room? 
You don’t know how I worship chil- 
dren !” 

She did not dare trust herself on that 
theme. A moment spent in walking 
across the room to get a glass of water 
from the carafe to wash her sketching 
brushes helped to restore her composure, 
and she was able to ask for Lady Vivian 
in her usual voice. 

“Quite well, thank you. I believe 
she is dressing for dinner,” said Sir 
Louis, who was watching every turn in 
her face, and wishing he had not men- 
tioned the children 

“T think I will go to her,” Estelle 
said when the brushes were washed. 
She wanted an excuse to leave the room, 
and she knew there was no fear of her 
being stirred to any of the softer feel- 
ings, be they right or wrong, by any- 
thing Lady Vivian might say. As she 
left the room, Mrs. Russell said to Sir 
Louis— 
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“That poor child’s dying was a 
terrible blow to her, poor thing; she 
seems to feel it more instead of less. 
An only child, too; heir to such a fine 
property.” 

Sir Louis could not trust himseif to 
answer for a moment. He took up 
Estelle’s sketch-book, and began turning 
over the leaves. Presently he said in 
rather a husky voice: “I would give 
much not to have awakened those sad 
recollections, I ought to have con- 
sidered Would it be any use to 
take the children away now? I—I 
really don’t know what to do about it. 
I would not have them give her pain 
for the world.” 

“Don’t distress yourself,” said Mrs. 
Russell kindly. “She would be dis- 
tressed at your disturbing the children. 
Sad to say, the sight even of a mere 
beggar child will sometimes affect her 
strangely. It cannot be helped, you know ; 
the only cure for these things is time.” 

“Ah! Time: time indeed,” ejacu- 
lated the Baronet doubtfully. 

Mrs. Russell went on: “She is very 
fond of your little girls. She used to 
sit and watch them at play, and appear 
quite happy as long as they were to be 
seen, long before we knew that we were 
living in the same house with you.” 

“ Ah!” said Sir Louis, “poor thing!” 

And then Mrs. Russell, talking of 
sons, deftly contrived to lead the con- 
versation back to her own sons ; a topic 
which, as we have said, she was never 
tired of airing, and to which the Baronet 
proved an admirable listener. 

Lady Vivian was making an elabo- 
rate demi-toilette for the table dhédte 
dinner. She gave Estelle a light kiss, 
and remarked that she was dreadfully 
sunburnt. 
~ “TI went out riding every day with 
my husband while he was here,” Es- 
telle explained ; “and no veil is a pro- 
tection in this hot weather.” 

“Oh, your husband has been here, 
has he ?” 

“Yes. He was obliged to leave me 
on business ; and I|’m sure I don’t know 
when he will be back,” said Estelle, 
with a sigh. 





“Humph!” said her ladyship, “that 
was a sigh indeed! Now I think you 
are to be envied.” And therewith she 
plunged into her grievances. ‘Those 
men! I’ve no patience with them. Al- 
ways meddling with what does not con- 
cern them! I wish my lord and master 
could be called to England on some 
very particular business, and kept there. 
’T would be a release I should be thank- 
ful for.” 

“T did not feel M. de Montaigu’s 
going a release at all,” said Estelle 
coldly. 

“Then you are lucky. Of all hus- 
bands in this world, I do believe mine 
is the most trying! He’ll worry me till 
I’m as thin as a threadpaper before long. 
Oh! if you did but know how he was 
going on all the time we were at 
Biarritz !” 

“ Perhaps he was more out of health 
than usual. Biarritz disagrees extremely 
with some people.” 

“ As if the air of the place had any- 
thing to do with it!” cried Lady 
Vivian. “This is what we came to 
loggerheads about. I wanted a gover- 
ness. I have wanted one ever since I 
lost my English nurse. Well, I found 
a young person at Biarritz and had 
actually settled with her, when my hus- 
band quietly walks in and puts a stop 
to the whole affair, because he thought 
her accent defective. And he told me— 
yes, actually told me—that it would do 
me more good to look after the children 
than to be out on the beach all day 
talking nonsense! Well, I wasn’t 
going to stand that sort of thing, you 
know,” her ladysbip pursued with in- 
creasing indignation, “and I told him 
that it would be time enough for me to 
devote myself to Maudie and Bessie 
when they came out, and if he wouldn’t 
let me have a proper person to look 
after them, he might send them to 
school, or do governess himself. And 
he was so put out, that he positively 
took me at my word, and has been 
teaching them after a fashion ever 
since! But that won’t last long, J 
know. Children are a great tie and a 
great plague.” 
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“How can you say such wicked 
things !” cried Estelle, with eyes opened 
wide in such wonder and horror that 
Lady Vivian, who was looking in the 
glass and saw the reflection of her 
friend’s face there, turned round and 
laughed. 

“You do take everything one says so 
literally! But they are a plague: and 
boys, I believe, are worse.” 

“ Really, Lady Vivian, I cannot listen 
to you if you will talk in this strain,” 
said Estelle, rising. 

“You do amuse me, with your ‘ Lady 


Vivian,” said her ladyship, laughing 
again. 


Estelle was glad to escape to her own 
room, even at the risk of disturbing the 
tired children. She opened the window 
to let in the pure mountain breeze ; it 
was doubly refreshing after the sickly 
odour of millefleurs which pervaded 
Lady Vivian’s apartment. And truly 
the moral atmosphere in that room was 
none of the pleasantest, either. 

How was she to help pitying Sir 
Louis, tied for life to such a woman ? 
Had he been the merest stranger, had 
he been a poor peasant, she must have 
given him her pity in such woful case. 
How much more when it was the man 
who had loved her once, that had made 
such sad shipwreck of his life? 

She had chosen to be critical ; she 
had felt it safest for herself to keep be- 
fore her his deterioration of character : 
evident enough without her seeking it, 
at times ; and doubly irritating then. 

But in the nature of things how 
should it be otherwise? Tied to a low 
nature, what should a man do but sink ? 

Sut oh, the pity of it, the pity of it ! 
What might he not have become had 
he married a wife noble-minded enough 
to appreciate his nobleness, to uphold 
him in all that was good and great, in- 
stead of pulling him enviously down to 
the abyss of her own littleness ! 

This woman! Why, she had not 
even the brute instincts of maternity. 
She considered her children a plague ; 
she was always sending them away from 
her on the pretext of worry to her nerves ; 
she never cared to kiss them save when 
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they had a new frock on. Then she 
would turn them round, criticise the 
dressmaker’s work, and dismiss them. 
She a mother, indeed! Truly the world 
seemed out of joint to Estelle as she 
turned to the bed where these little 
ones lay, longing yet fearing to stay the 
hunger of her true mother-heart with a 
kiss on their parted lips. No wonder 
their father loved them so dearly, she 
thought; since, for all the mother’s love 
they got, poor Maudie and Bessie might 
have been motherless, 

As the days went on, Sir Louis 
found himself watching Estelle ; watch- 
ing and wondering. For that a great 
change had come over her there could 
be no doubt. She carried with her no 
longer that delicious atmosphere of re- 
pose which, to his mind, had given her 
society its greatest charm. She seemed 
now almost as restless as Lady Vivian 
herself. She would organize riding and 
picnic parties ; she would walk, or ride, 
or climb as indefatigably as a girl just 
out of school ; leaving her party, tired 
and breathless, far in the rear. Then 
again, after making it appear that roam- 
ing up and down was the very essence 
of her existence, she would one day 
suddenly declare she preferred staying 
at home, and make every one go out 
without her. Sometimes Sir Louis 
would find her strangely perturbed by a 
chance word, either from himself or 
Mrs. Russell ; then, again, from feverish 
agitation she would pass into a state of 
apathy from which nothing could rouse 
her. 

Many a man would have ceased to 
trouble himself about a woman whose 
manner could be so icy as was Estelle’s 
at such times. But, whatever her manner 
to him, Sir Louis never felt either hurt 
or offended by it—only sorrowful ; taking 
it as the outward sign of some secret 
trouble which he was powerless to 
avert. 

And so, by dint of watching her 
silently day by day, he got to imagine 
that he had the power given him of 
reading her face like a book. And, 
reading it thus, his sorrow turned into 
dumb anger; dumb, because it knew 
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no adequate way of expressing itself ; 
still less of remedy. 

He read, as he thought—not that tale 
of old sorrow he knew of, which another 
child’s kisses might drive away some 
time—no sorrow this for which mourn- 
ing-robes are worn—something worse 
he read on her thin face. 

The story of a woman unloved by her 
husband—of a wife neglected, cast aside, 
yet loving still. 

For he never thought but that she 
loved her husband. He supposed that 
she had got to love him as women do 
love their children’s father. Not the 
best and highest love, he knew, but 
better than none ; better a thousandfold 
than indifference. 

Well for him if he had always thought 
thus. He might then have gone on his 
way comforted, believing that this pearl 
among women had found at all events 
that modified happiness which is the 
lot, mostly, of even the fairest and 
gentlest in this world. 

But, being absorbed in the contem- 
plation of what he believed to be the 
cause of her unhappiness, he grew, 
through the very fact of his brooding 
over it, to hate this Raymond de Mont- 
aigu, Whom he had never seen; and to 
think how crossly things had fallen out, 
and how dearly he, Louis Vivian, would 
have cherished her. How, even yet, 
supposing—ay, supposing !—both free, 
he would make her his own; he 
would drive away that look of misery 
from her face ; how, by the strength of 
his love, even the bare remembrance of 
that misery should vanish away. 

In this mood the very sound of Ray- 
mond de Montaigu’s name chafed him. 
And, because of that, he seemed to hear 
it on all sides ; and, worse still, with 
words of praise attached to it by English 
and French, men and women. Surely, 
he thought, with increasing irritation, 
this rhymester, dubbed poet in Parisian 
drawing-rooms, took up too large a place 
in the world’s estimation. He was all 
that was most intellectual, most gifted ; 
a man who might do absolutely any- 
thing he chose, said Lady Vivian’s 
French acquaintance. A phrase—the 


Baronet’s mental comment went— 
oftenest applied to the man who does 
absolutely nothing. 

“A nice fellow, a capital fellow,” said 
the one or two Englishmen who had 
succeeded in passing the boundary of 
Raymond’s exclusive Paris circle. “ Very 
liberal in his views, and very fond of 
the English,” said these islanders, feeling 
that no higher praise could be awarded 
a Frenchman. “ Had a nice, quiet, little 
English wife, which perhaps accounted 
for it,” said one, willing to tell as much 
as he knew or supposed. ‘ She was at 
Cauterets, eh? Then really, you know, 
he must leave a card upon her. Mon- 
sieur de Montaigu was most civil when 
he met him in Paris.” 

Mrs. Russell, again, irritated Sir Louis 
beyond endurance. Not that she ever 
sang Raymond de Montaigu’s praises. 
She had too much tact and good breed- 
ing for that, just barely remembering as 
she did—though she never allowed her- 
self to think about it—that Sir Louis 
had once, before there was the remotest 
chance of his ever being Sir Louis, had 
the audacity to wish to marry her 
daughter. No, Mrs. Russell never 
praised the man who had found favour 
enough in her eyes to be made her 
son-in-law. But she spoke of him as 
women do speak of a man who has 
their approval, and whom they know 
likes them, "Tis a certain tone of voice 
they use. 

And Estelle ? 

Strangest of all, this woman, with 


her misery written on her face, spoke of 
‘her husband as a woman speaks of the 


man whom she not only loves and 
honours herself, but to whom love and 
honour are due from all the world. 
Love she might, Sir Louis thought ; 
for a wife’s love is sometimes like the 
camomile, that grows the stronger for 
being trodden on. But honour? Well, 
perhaps she was but practising a pious 
fraud ; bearing herself bravely in the 
world’s sight lest it should pity her. 
It was noble conduct in her; but it 
made him all the more angry with her 
fickle French husband. Little by little 
he taught himself to think she would 
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be less unhappy if she did not love her 
husband so; from thinking this there 
was but a step to wishing it. In all 
this, so far as he knew, he was thinking 
not of himself, but only of her. 

And so day after day passed, and 
Estelle had it on the tip of her tongue 
to beg her mother to leave Cauterets, 
and still she hesitated, and dared not 
speak for fear she might betray herself. 
For although her stay was slow torture 
to her, even that were better, she felt, 
both for her own and Raymond’s sake, 
than that Mrs. Russell should guess why 
Cauterets was unendurable. A little 
more patience, a little more fortitude, 
and Mrs. Russell would herself get tired 
of Cauterets and of the Vivians, and in 
the natural course of things Estelle 
would be free to return to Chateau Mont- 
aigu, and take up the smaller burthen of 
a mother-in-law’s persecution. 

If Raymond were to come back? 
But she had no hope of it, and still 
clung to her resolution of never asking 
him to do anything that put himself to 
inconvenience, solely for her sake, again. 
She did think sometimes, however, that, 
although her husband might be now less 
outwardly devoted to her than during 
the first years of their married life, there 
might yet be a kind of relief in his 
knowing her trouble. 

She remembered his saying, when 
they had been married but a few 
months, that in trouble or perplexity of 
any kind whatever, husband and wife 
should take counsel of each other: that 
in the marriage state the possibility of 
perfect union was made null unless 
the possibility of a go-between were 
excluded. 

If she had but taken courage then, 
and told him of her first love, it would 
not have grown into this terrible trouble 
and perplexity that was corroding her 
whole life. It was nothing else but 
trouble to her. Not for one moment 
did the knowledge that she loved Sir 
Louis give her a thrill of joy; nothing 
but pure misery. 

She hated herself more and more 
when she felt herself wince at the sound 
of his hollow cough, of his toiling, 


panting breath, as he daily mounted the 
hill leading to La Raillére,—hated and 
loathed herself because she began to 
know his footstep on the stairs, because 
her heart, in spite of herself, would 
leap up at the sound. 

And—remembering her husband’s per- 
fect trust in her—the measure of her 
loathing, of her self-abasement, was filled 
to overflowing ; so that she longed to 
get out of this world where she was so 
powerless against her own frail heart. 

There was one faint ray of comfort. 
It was that Sir Louis did not know, 
and never would know, that she loved 
him. 

Yet, fearing lest a chance word or 
look might discover her secret, and put 
her to unspeakable shame, and wearying 
of having to keep such constant watch 
over herself—how constant, how diffi- 
cult, let those judge who have seen a 
woman treat her husband (there are a 
few such in the world) as Lady Vivian 
treated Sir Louis—she tried to live 
more and more alone. Allowed the 
privilege of intimacy, Estelle was sub- 
ject also to its disadvantages. In de- 
fault of another auditor, Lady Vivian 
would pour forth into her ear her endless 
grievances, and reiterate her assertion 
that the Baronet was the most tiresome 
husband alive. Nay, my Lady would 
even take the fag-end of her domestic 
wranglings into Mrs. Russell’s drawing- 
room, to that lady’s annoyance, and to 
the silent distress of Sir Louis and 
Estelle. 

“‘ My dear people,” said Mrs. Russell, 
on one occasion, when Lady Vivian’s 
temper had mastered her politeness, “I 
am always extremely happy to see you, 
but if you wish to quarrel, pray defer 
it, or finish the evening in your own 
drawing-room ; for mine, be it under- 
stood, is neutral ground.” 

“It takes two to make a quarrel,” 
said Sir Louis ; and, to do him justice, 
this was the first word by which he 
acknowledged that his wife ever did 
quarrel with him. It would have been 
more comfortable, perhaps, if these two 
had quarrelled frankly ; because quar- 
relling has an end sometimes, although, 
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of course, that does not prevent people 
from beginning again. But to a woman’s 
nagging there is absolutely no end. Sir 
Louis knew that he should be nagged 
at for months for his having ventured to 
interfere about his children’s governess. 
But where Maudie’s and Bessie’s welfare 
was at stake, he was proof against the 
weapons of his wife’s tongue. Only, 
disguise it and make light of it as he 
would, he was deeply pained and mor- 
tified that Estelle should ever have been 
a witness of even the milder phases of 
domestic wrangling into which his wife 
had so indiscreetly initiated her. 

Wishing to escape the chance of such 
unseemly exhibitions, Estelle would 
pass hours, with her sketch-book as an 
apparent motive, upon the crags and 
green slopes, where, thanks to her fleet- 
ness of foot, to Lady Vivian's laziness, 
and to Sir Louis’ inability to mount 
steep ascents, she could feel secure 
against intrusion from either. She 
would have liked to have one of the 
children sometimes, but Lady Vivian 
had put a peremptory veto on such 
climbing excursions as involved the 
danger of getting sunburnt, and Estelle 
afterwards felt it was just as well. Had 
she begun to love the children because 
they were Sir Louis’ there would have 
been a danger the more; and an insur- 
mountable one, perhaps, which this pre- 
sent one was not. 


CHAPTER XLIV. 
ON THE GREEN ALP. 


Tue weather was becoming sultry even 
at Cauterets. The weatherwise had 
predicted thunderstorms for ten days 
past, but night after night a fog had 
descended on the valley, and rolled 
itself slowly back as the morning grew, 
showing a hot cloudless sky. Thunder- 
storm or none, Estelle felt that she must 
have an hour alone on the mountain- 
side this afternoon, for her fortitude 
was giving way, and solitude alone she 
knew would give it her back. Her 
mother was irritable, and that of itself 


was hard to bear. Mrs. Russell con- 
sidered that her own irritability was 
quite atoned for when she had disco- 
vered that it proceeded from the state 
of the weather. “You look out of 
sorts yourself,” she said to Estelle, 
“ and I daresay it’s the same thing. I 
do wish we could have a good thunder- 
storm ; that would clear the air and set 
both of us to rights again.” 

“T am out of sorts, as you say, 
Mamma, but I do not think it is the 
weather,” was Estelle’s reply. 

No, it was not the weather. It was 
Lady Vivian’s behaviour to her husband 
which made the young Comtesse feel, as 
her mother put it, “out of sorts.” 
Lady Vivian’s behaviour was the talk 
of—not the servants’ hall : a more public 
place than that—the courtyard. There, 
her ladyship, her temper, her whims, 
and her extravagance, were discussed 
by the couriers, the valets, the ladies’- 
maids, who congregated there to flirt 
and hear the news while the table @hét 
dinner was going on. Miladi had had 
a fresh quarrel with Sir Vivian, and 
Lisette had heard all about it from her 
ladyship’s own maid, and had retailed 
the news for Mrs. Russell’s amusement. 

“Tt appears that she had a scene, but 
such a scene as was unbelievable, with 
this poor Monsieur Vivian. He really 
is to be pitied, the lady’s maid says. 
He remained, as he always is, gentle 
and quiet like a lamb, and let Miladi 
say on, without giving her a hard word 
back. It is not that he does not feel 
her shocking temper ; it must affect his 
nerves dreadfully, for one of these scenes 
always makes his cough ever so much 
worse. Would Madame believe that 
Miladi’s debts are already eating up 
this poor man’s fortune? She runs into 
debt time after time, and when he pays 
she never even says ‘Thank you.’ What 
a house that must be to live in !” 

“That woman ought to be ashamed 
of herself,” Mrs. Russell remarked in 
English to her daughter. “And Sir 
Louis is a man of much weaker mind 
than I took him for, else he would have 
learnt by this time how to keep her in 
order.” 
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“Have I not told you, Lisette,” said 
Estelle, turning to her maid, “ that I dis- 
like all gossip about people in the house? 
What is it to me what you learn from 
Lady Vivian’s maid? I beg I may hear 
no more such tales.” 

An English servant would have taken 
the rebuff in silence, 

“ Hé, mon Dieu?” rejoined Lisette, with 
the inevitable shrug, “I thought it might 
amuse Madame. It is so dull here, it 
makes one die. It is a pity they cannot 
transport these springs to Paris, or even 
to Toulouse. on Dieu, I cannot quit 
Madame, that is certain; but how I 
shall rejoice when Madame tells me to 
pack up! How Madame supports this 
monotony I cannot tell. Madame will 
not go to the balls because Monsieur is 
not here ; Madame makes pictures and 
takes walks. And there are but two 
walks to take; first up the mountain, 
then down the mountain. One breaks 
one’s back, one tears one’s boots. Ah, 
how dreadful it must be for people who 
are obliged to live all their lives on the 
mountains !” 

Mrs. Russell laughed heartily at 
Lisette’s frankly-expressed disgust at 
the Pyrenees ; and before she had time 
to think again of the sultriness of the 
weather, Sir Louis was announced, 
bringing the last number of the Zmes 
and a paper he was preparing for the next 
meeting of the Archeological Society. 

He was looking ill and terribly 
harassed. It was too true that he had 
had a fresh quarrel with his wife ; or 
rather, that she had quarrelled with him 
because he had told her in a few words 
—and those few as temperate as his 
vexation could make them—that there 
must be an end to her extravagance in 
dress; that for the future he should 
make her a certain allowance, and re- 
quire her to keep within it. 

She to be allowanced! She to be 
treated like a child! was Lady Vivian's 
exclamation. Her ladyship was like 
the horse-leech, crying, “Give, give.” 
She had felt a little, just alittie, ashamed 
the first and second times her debts had 
been paid by her husband. Now she 
was callous. Money there was, and 


she would enjoy the benefit of it. Why 
should her husband have such a tre- 
mendous balance at his banker’s? Those 
Cornish mines were bringing in more 
every year. She knew that,—not thanks 
to him, oh dear no, he took care never 
to tell her anything; it was in the 
papers, that was how she knew it. She 
supposed it was true; they didn’t put 
all that about the mines in the papers 
unless it was true, did they? Well, 
then, if the Cornish property was bring- 
ing in such great returns, why should 
not she enjoy a little of the money? She 
was not so unreasonable. Some wives 
would have insisted on a winter in 
Paris, or Rome, or somewhere; she 
merely wished to be nicely dressed. 
And it was most unkind, and unfair, 
and ungenerous—yes, she would say it 
—it was mean, mean conduct for a man 
who was so well off to grudge his wife's 
dressing according to her station. 

It was to escape from such a tirade as 
this that Sir Louis Vivian betook him- 
self to Mrs. Russell’s drawing-room as 
soon as he found that his wife was deaf 
to his explanations of the exceedingly 
fluctuating nature of mining property in 
general, of these Cornish mines of his 
in particular. 

“T shall leave you to your beloved 
English politics,” said Estelle, as she 
tied on her broad hat and gathered up 
her sketching materials. 

“Don’t go far, for 1 feel sure we 
we shall have a thunderstorm,” observed 
Mrs. Russell. 

“You will lose all note of time or 
distance in the ardour of sketching, and 
come back to us wet through,” said Sir 
Louis. She answered, without looking 
at him : 

“Apres? 1am not like the princess 
in the fuiry tale, who was made of 
gingerbread, and lived in a house of 
sugar-candy.” She tried to laugh, but 
the laugh died away from her lips. 
She dared not trust herself with him, 
dared not look at the face which told 
so plainly of the unrest, the perpetual 
striving and wrangling of the place 
miscalled home. She could have sat 
down and wept aloud, had she dared, 
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when she thought of his name being 
bandied about in the mouths of the 
canaille of an hotel courtyard ; bandied 
about with scorn or careless pity, or 
sneers—which was worst !—because of 
the wife who was doing her utmost to 
ruin him. 

“ At least take the road to Argélés,” 
Sir Louis entreated ; ‘“‘so that, if the 
rain does come, we may send the car- 
riage to meet you.” 

“Thank you; but I beg to say I 
don’t believe in the rain or the thunder- 
storm either. People have been crying 
‘wolf’ so long that I am incredulous. 
However, if I don’t come back in two 
hours, and if the storm does come, 
Mamma may send the carriage.” 

She went out of the house and down 
the street a little way; then stopped, 
undecided. 

“No,” she thought, turning back. 
“No; if the carriage is sent, perhaps 
he may come; who knows? I won't 
chance it. Better run the risk of a 
wetting.” And she set her face reso- 
lutely to climb the hot, glaring path 
towards La Raillére. 

There was a quiet grassy slope she 
knew of; a tiny alp, high above the 
Mahourat spring, where she had often 
remained undisturbed, when she had 
chosen, as now, to spend her afternoon 
alone. It was a long and tiresome 
climb, but was worth the fatigue for 
the sake of the eternal quiet that dwelt 
there. Resting on the soft grass, with 
her arm on a round, lichen-stained 
boulder, she endeavoured to silence 
her uneasy heart, and to bring her 
whole being into harmony with the 
perfect nature-harmony of the lovely 
mountain-nook. 

The crickets on the alp had ceased 
their ery, aware of a new denizen in 
their world ; from the fir-forest on the 
height beyond came the faint echo of 
the woodman’s axe and the note of a 
late cuckoo; the air was sweet with 
the smell of boxwood and pine ; below 
the place where she sat was a broad 
red patch of rhododendron, where the 
mountain-bees were humming. 

“Ah,” she thought, “how easy it 
would be to do and think right, if 
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one’s eyes and ears were never open to 
other influences than these.” 
Mechanically she opened her sketch- 
book, her usual refuge from painful 
thought. There, presently, her mind 
found full occupation in that ever- 
recurring difficulty with the sky. On 
the flat paper, the broad stretch of 
cobalt seemed coarse, raw, incongruous ; 
looking up into the real sky overhead, 
there came upon her that feeling of 
despair every painter knows, who has 
sat and gazed lovingly, till the un- 
fathomable depths of pure blue half 
blind him with their bright intensity. 
The sky difficulty acknowledged and 
regretfully passed over, she proceeded 
to the easier work of laying on the soft 
neutral tints of a stony foreground and 
brown and purple mountain ; and while 
working at this, came back to her ina 
strange jumble of association her wish 
to see the gallery of the Water-colour 
Society in London. It had been an 
old wish ; not a very intense one, but 
still one which her husband would 
have gratified on the first distinct ex- 
pression of it, during the time they 
lived in Paris. The truth was, there 
were things she cared much more for 
then. Now, she found herself wishing 
this old wish again, and finding it of 
much larger proportion than it had ever 
held in her mind before ; perhaps be- 
cause of the strong necessity there was 
now of some other interest to balance 
that terrible one which was gradually 
absorbing her. Yet, in the face of that 
necessity, came the resolution of never 
asking her husband another favour. She 
set her lips firmly together as she thought 
how he had silenced her last request. 
By and by, still working busily at 
her drawing, she fell back into the old 
girlish habit of dreaming and wonder- 
ing, which had been broken during the 
happiest part of her married life. Only 
that now the dream and the wonder 
were not of the Future, which seemed 
so far certain as to exclude the possi- 
bility of being dreamt of in girlish 
fashion, but of the Past—irrevocable, 
it is true, but of which still remained 
the “might have been.” 
Would Louis Vivian ever have left 
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off loving her? was the theme of her 
misty retrospect. There was so little 
likelihood of his loving her now, that 
she did not feel, as she might, the utter 
want of wisdom in even vague specula- 
tion on such a possibility. Among the 
women she knew, it was a generally- 
received maxim that every man’s love 
cooled sooner or later. 

Raymond's love had seemed the one 
notable exception to this rule. She 
remembered how the intensity of his 
love had frightened her at first ; then 
how proud and glad she had been of it, 
instead of wishing it less). And now— 
as the women said, sooner or later—late 
it was—but the cooling had come at 
last, and was as great, nay, a greater 
trouble to her now, than the trouble of 
that too fervent love had been then. 

Would Louis Vivian have grown 
careless, too? Would he have left her 
for the sake of his improvements and 
alterations, for the sake of a verbal ex- 
postulation with an overbearing, inter- 
fering mother ? 

With this current of ideas, another 
idea mingled and stood out prominent in 
her mind : namely, that it behoved her 
to avoid Sir Louis Vivian as much as 
possible, and more sedulously than she 
had ever done yet. It would be diffi- 
cult and disagreeable, almost impossible 
sometimes ; but it must be done. She 
did not attempt to parley with that 
must, 

She heard, when she had sat for 
more than an hour, an approaching foot- 
step. The only human being who had 
ever found her out in this retreat was 
a poor idiot named Celestin, a creature 
whom it had been her habit to feed, as 
she would have fed a hungry dog, when 
she was at Cauterets with her mother the 
summer she had met Louis Vivian. The 
creature had grown up, and was fast be- 
coming decrepid. J°or these outcasts, Na- 
ture’s hated step-children, have neither 
youth nor manhood ; their life drops at 
once from childhood toold age. Estelle 
carried bread and nuts in her pocket 
when out on her rambles, on the chance of 
meeting Celestin, for the creature under- 
stood the value of food, and would con- 
ceal it if not hungry when it was given 


him ; but when alms were given, sup- 
posing that ‘he put the dole into his 
pocket, and that the pocket was with- 
out a hole, it could be taken from him 
with impunity by the peasants not too 
idiotic to understand the value of sous. 

He suddenly appeared from the oppo- 
site direction to that in which she had 
looked for him. She was slightly 
startled, for she had not known of any 
road reaching the alp except the one 
she had taken. He came and sat within 
a stone’s throw of her, taking off his 
cap and grinning vacantly. She took 
out a roll of white bread and held it up 
to him ; he darted forward, and took it 
gently out of her hand ; then, hiding it 
in his bosom with a monkey-like gesture, 
went back to his former seat, and re- 
mained staring at her so long that she 
began to feel uneasy. 

Another footstep. She looked eagerly 
in the direction of the sound, not sorry 
for more human companionship than 
the idiot’s. The creature seemed harm- 
less enough, but there was an eerie feeling 
in having him so persistently near and 
staring in such a lonely place as this. 
She looked at him; he was making 
ugly grimaces and picking furtively at 
his bread. The strange step came 
nearer, and presently, from the same 
opening in the rocks whence Celestin 
had appeared, emerged Sir Louis Vivian. 

Her heart beat with two widely 
divided feelings; relief at the human 
companionship, and tetror at seeing Sir 
Louis in a place which she had taken 
it for granted as physically impossible 
for him to reach. 

“ How did you come here?” was the 
only obvious question, as he stood beside 
her. 

“I did what many a wiser man has 
done: I followed a fool,” was his reply. 
“T am rather out of breath. May I 
sit down?” 

“ Certainly.” 

What now had been the good of her 
strong resolution to avoid Sir Louis 
Vivian’s society? Here he was, from 
no fault of hers, and how was she to 
escape? She began to wish that she 
had taken the road to Argélés, where 
there was no lack of passers-by from 
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morning to night. She looked at the 
idiot Celestin. He had moved away 
farther, and was gnawing his bread 
with the same monkey-like gestures 
over it. 

She repeated her former question in 
a different form. ‘ How did you find 
me out ?” 

“ By asking. There were plenty of 
idlers at the hotel entrance who had 
seen Madame la Comtesse turn down 
the road to Argélés, and then for some 
reason or other retrace her steps, and 
take the path to La Railltre. Once 
beyond that point it was not difficult 
to track you. I met the idiot, and 
spoke to him. I do not know whether 
he fully understood me, but we each 
made out that we were both looking 
for some one. I remembered this was 
the neighbourhood of your old haunts, 
and followed him hap-hazard. I tied 
my horse to a bush just down below 
where the path seemed to terminate.” 

“Ah, then that accounts for your 
coming here at all. There is another 
path which I did not know of. You 
could not have climbed the one by 
which I got up here.” 

“No; probably not. I find the few 
steps I have climbed quite enough, I 
assure you,” was Sir Louis’ answer, as 
he drew a long breath. 

“So I see, and I am sorry for it.” 
She could say no more. She could not 
use such commonplace phrases as would 
have come uppermost had Sir Louis 
been merely an acquaintance ; as, that 
his health must surely be mending ; or 
that he looked better, everybody said 
so. Such false commonplaces were 
impossible in speaking to the man 
whose health might have been, alas! 
the one dear care of her life. 

“I observe you never miss going to La 
Raillére ; I think you are the only per- 
son whom I have never heard grumble 
at having to go there twice a day,” was 
her next attempt at conversation. 

“T came for that purpose. It is only 
a question of time—only a question 
of time,” he muttered, speaking to 
himself. 

She bent forward to catch his words, 
supposing them addressed to herself. 


**Your recovery, you mean? 
truly glad to hear that.” 

“Recovery? No. Death, I mean.” 

He had not expected to see Estelle 
so startled. She turned pale, her hand 
dropped the paint brush she had held 
all this while, and she remained speech- 
less for a moment. 

Sir Louis looked at her, and looked 
again. 

There was a change in her face 
amounting to a transformation. How 
might he dare interpret it ? 

“You are not worse? Oh, surely 
you are not worse?” she said at last, 
looking at him with sudden earnest- 
ness. 

“T do not think myself better. I 
might get better, cr at least not get 
worse, under more favourable circum- 
stances. As it is—but when one cannot 
change circumstances, one had best not 
discuss them. Let us talk of some- 
thing more likely to interest you. Let 
me look at your sketch.” As he spoke, 
he stooped to pick up her brush. Their 
hands touched as he gave it her. There 
was a single instant’s pause, during 
which her heart leaped up with a throb 
it had not known for years, with a 
throb that reminded her of the past 
time, and her past girlhood. 

“T hope you do not think it alto- 
gether indifferent to me whether you 
are well or ill, Sir Louis,” she said, in 
her coldest, most measured voice, as 
she took the paint brush back into her 
trembling fingers. “After all you have 
done, and are doing, for my two 
brothers, and for which I have never 
yet thanked you adequately—I could 
scarcely be so ungrateful as not to 
care.” 

The tone of voice, the measured 
phrase, stung him into forgetfulness of 
his better self at last. 

She could scarcely be so ungrateful ! 
She would not be thought so indifferent ! 
Well, if they had met in a Paris drawing- 
room. But here on the free mountain 
side! Was it well? 

“Keep your gratitude, Madame,” he 
rejoined bitterly. “I am not the man 
to care for it. It was not to win your 
gratitude that I served your brothers. 
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It was in remembrance”— he raised 
himself, and pointed to a great crag of 
granite far below the alp, on a platform 
overhanging the Gave—‘“‘in remem- 
brance of some days spent in this place, 
in remembrance of one hour spent 
under the shadow of that rock,—one 
hour, when life was so perfected that 
heaven itself seemed opened. Don't 
speak the word ‘gratitude’ again, Ma- 
dame, it sounds to me like the faint 
praise denoting blame. Silence were 
more gracious.” 

“ But I do not wish to be ungracious ; 
and how can IJ be silent, when we are 
under such a real obligation to you! 
[ ought, no doubt, to have expressed 
myself better, but one cannot always 
find the right words. You know I was 
never very clever at expressing my 
thoughts, never very fluent,” she said, 
and then blushed crimson, because now 
in her turn she had recalled that past 
which she had vowed to herself not to 
recall. 

“No, I never thought so,” he an- 
swered, more gently. ‘“ But, since you 
do not disdain to remember that we 
knew each other years ago, will you 
not concede that I am right if I say 
that the word, the idea of gratitude, as 
due to me from you is not to be borne? 
Will you not concede thus much, though 
you may have forgotten that when we 
sat under yonder rock we loved each 
other—or thought we did—though my 
last appeal to the memory of that hour 
was not even thought worth answering? 
—What of that? I say again, Ma- 
dame, the remembrance of the hour 
yonder will live with me as long as I 
live ; therefore, I will not have your 
gratitude.” 

She suddenly pushed her drawing- 
board from her lap, and turned to him 
beseechingly. 

“T could not help it; I could not 
help it!” she said vehemently at last. 
“Tf you only knew”—her voice failed 
from emotion, but she forced the words 
out—“ and if I had but known ; but I 
lid not, till it was too late! Sir Louis, 
{ never got your letter till I had been 
married a fortnight. If 1 had but 
known! My maid kept it in her pocket 
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from forgetfulness ; it came the night 
before my wedding-day. Oh if I had 
but known!” And with this one last 
wail her voice died away ina sob. Sir 
Louis took her clasped hands, kissed 
them, and folded them between his 
own. 

“ Forgive me,” Estelle said, speaking 
between her sobs; “it must have seemed 
so heartless, so cruel! I did not know 
how to act. 1 knew you had a right to 
be answered, but I did not dare to write 
myself. I was afraid of my husband 
then: afraid of what would be the con- 
sequences if he found out I loved you 
when I married him ; because he loved 
me so, that Oh, cannot you under- 
stand? Cannot you see why I dared 
not write? I ought to have written, 
but I was so young then, so ignorant, 
so afraid. -Will you not forgive me, 
now you know!” 

“If 1 had ever had anything to for- 
give, this moment would atone for it. 
It is I who should ask your forgiveness.” 

“You? Ah no, you have done no- 
thing to want forgiveness! You were 
not faithless, you were not cowardly ; 
it was I.” 

“Hush,” he replied; “ that harsh 
word ‘ cowardly’ grates upon my ear as 
much as the word ‘gratitude.’ You 
must not revile yourself to me; | will 
not have it so.” 

“Ah!” she sighed, “you are kind 
and good, as you always were. Many a 
man would have scorned the woman 
who had treated him—even against her 
will—as I treated you; would have 
returned scorn for scorn. But I—you 
believe that I never scorned you, at 
least? No woman could scorn you, 
Sir Louis ; I am sure you feel that. 1, 
least of all, whatever circumstances may 
have been, since—since we were here 
together.” 

There she stopped. An explanation 
had been, in some sort, forced from her. 
Perhaps it was due: at all events it 
was given now, and could never be 
demanded again. He had let her hands 
go, and sat looking intently down on 
the grass—his face half turned from 
her. 





To be continued. 














































AN ULSTER MAN ON THE IRISH LAND QUESTION. 


BY JOHN HAMILTON, OF ST. ERNAN'’S, DONEGAL. 


In entering upon the consideration of 
any important and complicated question, 
nothing is more necessary as a pre- 
liminary precaution than to clear the 
view from all obstructing ideas that 
have gained a position in the public 
mind, and which if not removed must 
cause an imperfect ora distorted con- 
clusion. 

That the Irish land question is both 
important and complicated none will 
deny ; nor will any who have seriously, 
patiently, and laboriously given time 
and attention to the subject, dispute the 
fact that many ideas have got more or 
less rooted in the public mind which 
tend to becloud the question. 

Nevertheless, writers on this matter 
of so great national moment have not 
seen the importance of considering these 
hindrances to a clear view, or have, it is 
to be feared, in some cases availed them- 
selves of them in order to mystify 
readers, or to throw a false light upon 
the side of the question adopted by 
themselves. 

Among the first of these erroneous 
and distorting ideas is that which repre- 
sents Ireland as now under English rule 
and government, instead of the truth 
that England and Ireland are the United 
Kingdom, and that Ireland is no more 
under English rule than the north 
portion of England is under the rule 
of the southern part. 

Notwithstanding this, it is too often 
the expression of parties who know 
better, that Ireland is under British rule. 
The idea is fostered by the expression, 
and is mischievous whether used care- 
lessly by those who have no bad inten- 
tion, or purposely by those who seek to 
irritate and to stir up the feelings and 
passions of their hearers against England. 
To those who have given attention to 
what has been going on in Ireland, it 


cannot fail to be known that dema- 
gogues of both parties have too success- 
fully availed themselves of this idea, 
which tends so seriously to confuse every 
Irish question. 

True it is that Ireland was long under 
English rule, and bore for long a cruel 
and unjust yoke. And to forget or to 
deny this would be as fatal to any at- 
tempt to take a just view of any Irish 
question, as it would be to suppose that 
yoke still on the neck of Ireland. 

But neither must it be forgotten that 
the sore neck is not healed as soon as 
the galling yoke is removed ; indeed it 
is not apparently forgotten—rather it is 
to be feared that excessive application of 
soothing cures may keep the sore open. 
England so thoroughly feels and ac- 
knowledges the ancient wrongs to the 
Irish portion of the kingdom, that it 
becomes those who maturely consider 
the case and really love Ireland to urge 
patient caution in administering cures, 
and to point out that wholesome diet is 
more needed than actual medicine, whe- 
ther outward or inward, to promote the 
healing of the wound and a general 
healthy tone. 

Then there occurs another erroneous 
idea, which has a good deal of relation 
to that which has been noted. The 
Irish character is supposed to be essen- 
tially Celtic, and Celtic is supposed to 
mean improvident, excitable, &c. 

Now it is true that Celtic blood does 
prevail in a great part of Ireland, and 
in a certain sense and degree the Celt is 
very excitable; but his improvident 
habits, and some other qualities which 
have an unfavourable influence in his 
character, are much more the effect of 
generations of oppression and persecu- 
tion than of race. 

But a remarkable fact must strike any 
real inquirer into Ireland’s present con- 
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dition, which is, that the most active 
and stirring people of all parties are for 
the most part, as their names will gene- 
rally prove, either not Celtic at all, or 
have a large mixture of blood from 
England and Scotland. There is, as it 
were, more “steam up” in them ; and, 
according to the guiding influence, they 
go either on one side or the other, active 
in industrious content or in discontented 
agitation. Whereas the Celt is more 
ready to be contented with his condi- 
tion, if it be at all tolerable, or to try to 
render it bearable if intolerable, and to 
seek refuge from oppression by yielding 
the ground where the sterner Saxon 
holds on. Thus the Celtic population 
are found driven into the mountain dis- 
tricts, where they often contrive to live 
in a sort of untidy comfort, which to 
English eyes looks utterly uncomfort- 
able. 

It is no disparagement to the part of 
the population which is of British or of 
mixed blood, to say that they are the most 
discontented, or rather that the most ac- 
tively discontented are of that sort ; for 
to be contented with a low state of life is 
a great evil. And it is invariably found 
that while a kind of apathetic acqui- 
escence in a degraded condition is a 
characteristic of almost hopeless degra- 
dation, a discontent which often in its 
ignorance takes very wrong methods for 
its relief and satisfaction, betokens a 
revival of progress towards a better 
state. 

If in some respects it is unfortunate 
that violent action has characterised the 
means by which Ireland’s improved 
position has been won, there is, never- 
theless, a redeeming element in the 
fact that freedom won is much more 
likely to be worthily used by those who 
gain it, than freedom bestowed could 
be by those who submit to tyranny 
without a struggle. And if in the 
struggle undue violence has occurred, 
while it is so far unjustifiable in those 
who use it, it is, nevertheless, per- 
haps as much to the blame of those 
whose conduct provoked it. The 
history of British liberty contains 
many a story of unruly outbreaks on 


the part of the oppressed. It also teaches 
those who would govern for a people’s 
welfare, many a lesson, both as to the 
wrong and futility of resisting the pro- 
gress of a people in the road of free- 
dom, and as to the wrong and folly of 
granting undue and unjust favours to 
mere popular agitation, created not for 
the people’s welfare, but for the agi- 
tators’ selfish purposes. 

Far-sighted was the wisdom and gene- 
rous the feeling which suggested the 
plan of making Ireland an integral part 
of one kingdom with England and Scot- 
land. But wise and generous as this 
might be, there were adverse winds and 
counteracting currents to meet and to 
overcome ; and the union, however de- 
creed by acts of legislature, is imperfect 
as long as a spirit of distrust and hos- 
tility prevails between the parties to be 
united. To stir up and maintain this 
spirit in Ireland towards England has 
been, and is, the work of a considerable 
party, some of whom find, or expect 
to find, profit or fame by fishing in 
troubled waters, and whose occupation 
would be gone were Ireland tolerably 
satisfied and quiet ; while others, less 
selfish but also less discerning, fancying 
that Ireland would flourish as an in- 
dependent country, are wrought upon 
more by the sad and stirring remem- 
brances of her wrongs and sorrows in 
times past, than by a sober and well- 


judging anticipation of her prosperity in 


days to come. 

It is the game of the first of these 
parties, and the principle of the second, 
to keep alive the feeling of disaffection 
and hostility ; and most ingenious is the 
recklessness, and most reckless the 
ingenuity, with which these agitators 
have pressed into their service every 
available object, religious, political, and 
social. 

If the religious grievances complained 
of were real, the removal of those griev- 
ances has been also real; and with few 
exceptions the educated and respectable, 
both of the clergy and laity, among 
those who formerly suffered under the 
oppressive penal code, now feel that 
they have really more freedom in the 
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United Kingdom than they would en- 
joy in any other European State. Still 
the sense of past wrongs rankles, and 
the knowledge of present justice is very 
perfect in‘the mind of the multitude, 
and this is taken advantage of by trading 
agitators. 

However, the religious and political 
freedom gained by all parties having in 
a great degree taken the wind out of the 
sails of the agitators, they have been 
driven to attempt to get upa gale on the 
social side ; and the Land question offers 
a tempting occasion and suitable for 
their purpose: all the more so because 
the English press has been in the 
habit of publishing sensational accounts 
of Irish agrarian atrocity, so as to pro- 
duce a prevalent idea that the rule in 
that country is wrong from the power- 
ful landlord, responded to by assassina 
tion on the part of the injured tenantry: 
which is as just as if the character of 
England were to be judged of by the 
police reports. However, these sen- 
sational stories contain truth enough to 
encourage the agitators to make the 
Land question a weapon of offence ; 
and this they do by stirring up the 
people to expect and demand what their 
misleaders well know they cannot get, 
and so their dissatisfaction and disaffec- 
tion will be kept up or increased. A 
favouring breeze is still further raised 
for them by those violent opposers of 
the late legislation on the Established 
Church, who sugyvested, and still sug- 
gest, that those to whom they do not 
shun to impute the lowest religious and 
political depravity may probably go the 
whole length of satisfying the cry for 
spoliation raised by ignorant multitudes, 
instigated by designing or fanatical agi- 
tators and demagogues. 

One of the worst consequences which 
ould follow these mischievous efforts 
would be the hindering of such legisla- 
tion in the approaching session of Par- 
liament as shall take away all just 
reproach of unfairness 
landlord and tenant. 

Three principal heads occur, under 
which may be ranged most, if not all of 
the unreasonable and of the reasonable 
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claims for any new legislation on the 
subject of the tenure of land. 

1. And first, the most unreasonable 
and most impossible proposal regards the 
title of the present possessors being 
founded merely upon the right of con- 
quest or confiscation. What people 
ever did approve, or could be ex- 
pected to approve of or assent to, the 
seizure of their lands by conquerors, 
whether they considered the conquered 
as natural enemies or as rebellious sub- 
jects? Do those who pretend to, set 
up the rights of the previous posses- 
sors, from whom the land was taken a 
few centuries ago, pretend also that 
these rights were approved and as- 
sented to by those from whom they had 
forcibly been taken not so very long 
before? They for whom the plea of 
former possession is urged could bring 
no title but that of conquest or confis- 
cation. 

And if they could overthrow the 
title of present proprietors in favour of 
the previous owners, where are the 
representatives of these to be found? 
There would no doubt be hundreds of 
claimants ready to tear each other to 
pieces, but sufficient proof of individual 
claims would be impossible to legalize a 
title. And if it were possible, and a new 
set of owners were put into possession 
of every estate, would the question of 
the tenure by the tenants be solved ? 

No sane man of educated mind has 
for a moment any serious idea that this 
visionary scheme can be so much as 
considered in Parliament: but it has 
a popular currency, and therefore must 
not be ignored in studying the Land 
question in its relation to the quiet- 
ing of the agitation so baneful to Ire- 
land, and through her to England also. 
The progress of education, and the 
experience of impartial legislation 
strongly and impartially supported, will 
gradually convince all of the folly and 
injustice of the idea of undoing the work 
of former conquests, and of upsetting 
titles sanctioned by long lawful posses- 
sion. 

2. Next comes the claim, urged with 
less appeal to romantic feelings, but ad- 
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dressing itself more closely home to every 
occupying tenant’s interests—the claim, 
namely, of the occupier to the full and 
whole improved value of the land; and 
what is called fixity of tenure. 

If, in some respects, property in land 
is to be looked upon and dealt with by 
the national Legislature like other pro- 
perty, there is nevertheless one impor- 
tant peculiarity in it which, without 
diminishing its characteristic nature as 
essentially real property, yet requires for 
the public welfare a kind of legislative 
interference not required, perhaps not 
admissible, in the case of any other 
possession. 

The peculiarity alluded to is this, that 
in very many cases the person who deals 
with the proprietor and becomes the 
tenant under a written or verbal agree- 
ment for a longer or a shorter term, 
makes a home upon the land rented 
from the landlord. Thus he not only 
becomes attached to the house and the 
occupied land with a natural and strong 
home feeling, but by settling himself 
and his family there, it is generally 
both disadvantageous and painful to be 
obliged to remove when his own circum- 
stances are unfavourable to removal ; 
and, further, it is a benefit to the com- 
munity that occupiers of tenements 
should be able to make themselves so 
comfortable and contented that they 
have an interest in supporting the laws 
and customs which favour the well- 
being of the people. 

The Legislature has, and habitually 
uses, the power of interfering with the 
use a proprietor makes of landed pro- 
perty, when the public welfare requires 
it, even against the will of the owner 
if it should run counter to the general 
good. A road, or railway, is made 
through his land, and compensation 
is given; his house is demolished for 
the improvement of a street, and the 
value is paid to him; but he has no 
choice left, he must submit. The only 
question is, whether this extra ordi- 
nary interference with the ordinary 
freedom of each to do what he will 
with his own is really for the public 
good, and that in so great a degree as 
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to justify an interference which demands 
a very great and obvious cause ; for this 
kind of interference with an owner's 
choice as to the use of his own, unless 
it be so plainly essential to the general 
good as to justify the act, would tend 
directly to cramp and fetter all that 
productive energy, and to drive away 
that capital the free use of which is 
essential to the welfare of any people. 
And if any legislation is applied to the 
Irish Land question which will not fully 
bear trial by this test, not Ireland only, 
but the United Kingdom must suffer 
by it ; and it must also fail of its par- 
ticular purpose. 

The strength and prosperity of a coun- 
try must depend upon the strength and 
support of its people. This strength 
may be made to support a country by 
a system of serfdom and slavery, in 
which the masses are kept in degraded 
servitude, and forced to submit to the 
laws and to do the will of their master 
or masters ; as was, and is, the case in 
many countries—in some even where 
a considerable degree of education pre- 
vails, and a kind of national liberty 
which is taken for the liberty of the 
people, because the nation is not under 
the sway of any other nation. But a 
system of open or occult slavery or serf- 
dom will not do in any part of the 
United Kingdom. England has struggled 
too far into the realms of freedom for 
that, and England’s past experiences may 
avail much to teach her how to help 
her sister, and to lead her to sympathise 
with her struggles ; and the same may 
avail also to teach Ireland how’ sure 
success is where the aim is reasonable 
and the effort consistent with justice. 

To make the mass of the Irish people 
such that their interest and inclination 
shall be to support the laws and give 
their strength to the welfare of the 
Empire is the desideratum. And to 
this end they must be rendered as con- 
tented as a progressing people can be. 

This will never be attained or ap- 
proached by concessions to unreason- 
able demands, or without concession of 
reasonable requirements, whether de- 
manded or not. 
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Partly from their peculiar habits, 
partly from their peculiar circum- 
stances, especially where farms are 
small, and partly perhaps from the 
peculiarity of race, the Irish peasantry 
are peculiarly attached to their homes. 
To devise a plan by which the law 
may protect this attachment without 
injustice is the question which must 
tax both the ingenuity and the wisdom 
of statesmen ; who may be sure that 
those whose occupation would cease if 
the Irish were contented and quiet will 
exert every effort to prevent the success 
of any plan likely to be so ruinous to 
their game. 

The number of those who try to 
keep Ireland in disquiet is probably 
not very large; but they are an active, 
stirring body, watchful to take every 
advantage. They keep before the 
people’s minds the deceptive and flatter- 
ing ideas of restoration of conquered 
or forfeited lands; or, at least, such 
fixity of tenure and smallness of rent 
as would naturally please the occupiers 
—in fact, a valuable property without 
purchase. 

3. Meanwhile the reasonable, feasible 
plan, which would really satisfy if un- 
reasonable expectations were not kept 
alive, is cried down or kept out of 
sight: such a plan of legislation as would 
secure to the improving tenant the due 
advantage of his labour and expendi- 
ture, and prevent the poor occupier from 
being cruelly unhoused and rendered 
homeless by compulsory eviction or 
excessive rent. 

At first it may seem no very difficult 
task to draw up a plan for legislation 
which would secure such simple and 
desirable results; but—speaking from 
the experience of one who has considered 
and consulted upon the subject for 
years—it is asserted that in proportion 
as a practical result is approached the 
difficulties become more and more 
obvious. 

Where there is supposed on the one 
hand a landlord who is not an unfair 
or cruel man, and on the other a tenant 
who is neither a rogue nor a fool, legis- 
lation is indeed easy ; nay, where the 


above holds good on one side there 
would be little difficulty. 

The following conversation took place 
in the hearing of the writer at the 
meeting of a board of guardians in 
the north of Ireland between two 
farmers :— 

first Farmer. “1 am surprised you 
did not vote for Mr. at the elec- 
tion.” 

Second Farmer. “ Why should I?” 

First Farmer. “ Oh, he was a tenant- 
right man.” 

Second Farmer. “What do you under- 
stand by that ?” 

First Farmer. “Why, one that would 
stand up for us, and let no landlord 
take any advantage of us. That’s the 
friend, I say, we want.” 

Second Farmer. “ Now, do you know 
I have a friend that always stands up 
for me, and will never let any landlord 
take advantage of me if he was to try?” 

First Farmer. “ And where do you 
find such a friend ?” 

Second Farmer. “ T'll tell you that— 
whenever I want him I find him stand- 
ing on my own shanks.” 

First Farmer. “ How’s that ?” 

Second Farmer. “I hold land under 
two landlords: one gives me a lease, so 
that what I lay out will repay me long 
enough before the lease is out, and the 
other gives me no lease, so I lay out no 
money on improvements there; and I 
pay my rent to both, and would defy 
them if they tried to hurt me ; but they 
don’t, they are too wise for that if they 
even wished it.” 

Here, in Ulster, the system of tenant- 
right gives almost absolute security to 
the tenant, and though it has no founda- 
tion in law, it has so strong a support in 
public opinion and in equity that it can 
hardly be broken through. 

It is true it does not necessarily im- 
ply payment for improvements made at 
the tenant’s cost, because tenant-right 
exists where no improvements have been 
made, and is simply a right to take from 
the in-coming tenant, for the out-going, 
as much as the former will give to get 
into the same occupation of the land as 
the latter enjoyed. 
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The system works well upon the whole, 
though it has its disadvantages, for it 
makes it difficult to consolidate very 
small holdings, so as to make possible 
any considerable agricultural improve- 
ments by the owner; but, considering 
the state of the present occupiers, even 
this isno unmixed evil. Rapid improve- 
ments imply, not in Ireland only, ex- 
tensive clearing of the land where a 
dense population exists, and generally 
this implies great misery to many, and 
the misery of people is worse than the 
bad cultivation of the soil. 

Under the tenant-right system, how- 
ever, a gradual consolidation of small 
holdings may and does go on, the adjoin- 
ing tenant being generally willing, when 
he is able, to give more than another 
for the possession. 

Even when a tenant is turned out for 
non-payment of rent, he has a right to 
sell: the landlord having the acknow- 
ledged right to object to the purchase 
by a tenant whom he has any reason to 
disapprove of; and also having the 
option of taking the land himself at 
the price offered. 

The first thing done with the pur- 
chase-money is to clear off any rent 
due. The in-coming tenant takes care 
of that ; so that the result is, taking the 
case of a small holding at a rent of ten 
pounds, and supposing the tenant to owe 
two years’ rent, that he probably sells for 
a hundred pounds; twenty pounds clears 
the rent due, and he has eighty pounds 
to enable him to emigrate, or otherwise 
provide for himself and his family. 

It is but just that this should be 
allowed by the landlord: first, because 
the tenant who sells out, or his fathers, 
presumably, were suffered to buy in 
upon the belief that their tenant-right 
would be respected ; and secondly, be- 
cause the landlord, in very many in- 
stances, got an arrear of rent paid out 
of the purchase-money which the de- 
faulting out-goer could not have cleared. 

It may seem that this system must 
hinder the new occupier from prospering, 
as it deprives him of what to him is a 
large sum, often of all his money, and 
sometimes he incurs a debt to enable 


him to purchase ; but experience shows 
that a man who invests his capital thus 
is generally determined to make it a 
success. He has often gathered by in 
dustry and self-denial a good deal of 
money, and he sets himself to suc- 
ceed with redoubled energy: your Irish 
peasant is not without a mainspring of 
both determination and energy; the 
consequence is he almost always suc 
ceeds, and the writer has not seldom 
known a man who gave more than his 
all for the tenant-right of a little farm, 
in a few years to have brought it into 
good order, to have paid his rent punc 
tually, to have lived in what he con- 
sidered comfort, and to have enough 
cash in the bank to buy another tenant 
right of double the price when one is 
offered beside him. 

It would-not, perhaps, be very diffi- 
cult to frame an Act making tenant-right 
legal, at least where it exists as a usage ; 
but it is another question where it has 
not existence. In Ulster there is the 
custom, and so people are ready to buy 
the right to come into the previous 
occupier’s place though he may be rented 
up to the full value of his holding; and 
if the occupiers had a legal right to sell, 
customers are to be had. This would 
hardly be the case in other parts, espe- 
cially as the landlord’s veto would be a 
necessary part of the legal transaction, 
or else a beggar might be forced upon 
him. Still, in other provinces, if tenant 
right were made legal, it might become 
popular and might give satisfaction. 

The recovery of the unexhausted cost 
of improvement is certainly a justice, 
but the manner and extent might render 
it most unjust. 

On the one hand, it would be unjust 
to give the tenant a claim for compen- 
sation for improvements which had 
during his tenure repaid the outlay, 
interest, and principal, and a good sum 
beyond this. 

On the other hand, it should be con- 
sidered how far the value of the holding 
is increased by the improvement, and 
the natural facilities be taken into the 
account. 

But any plan that would tend to 
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written agreements on all these things 
would greatly smooth matters between 
landlord and tenant; and if it were 
enacted that failing any such document 
the landlord should not turn out the 
tenant nor raise his rent without com- 
pensation for his improvements, it would 
be in the power of each to defend his 
interests, provided it were made com- 


pulsory on the tenant to take a lease if 


offered to him. 

These two—legalizing the tenant-right 
and securing to the improving tenant 
the advantage of his outlay—would give 
a degree of fixity of tenure as great, per- 
haps, as law can give. 

For if the law were to give the tenant 
a real permanent estate in the land, this 
would be available security for money 
borrowed, and would often be so used, 
which implies a power given by the 
occupier to the creditor to take posses- 
sion and turn him out: a power much 
more likely to be exercised by the 
money-lender than by any landlord. 

Indeed, such is the confidence of the 
tenants in Ulster in the permanent value 
of tenant-right as it is—unprotected by 
law, but protected by such strength of 
public opinion that it would be very 
difficult to break through a system the 
breach of which would be so iniquitous 
—that it is doubtful if an Act which, 
by making it legal, brought it within 
the grasp of ordinary creditors, would 
be received as a boon. 

It is often suggested that it is an evil 
that the buildings and other permanent 
improvements are not done in Ireland, 
as in England, by the landlords. 

Where the holdings are small there 
are several reasons in favour of these 
being done by the tenant, some of which 
shall be mentioned. 

There would be great difficulty in 
looking after the works, and still more 
after the keeping them in proper con- 
dition, where the holdings are so nu- 
merous ; this would greatly increase both 
the expense of the owner, and, as a con- 
sequence, the rent of the occupier. 


Again, the very small farmer can put 
up such buildings as he requires at very 
small cost, using his own labour and 
that of his family, and can gradually do 
a vast deal to improve a small farm ; 
and he would much prefer this to pay- 
ing an increased rent to reimburse the 
landlord for his outlay. 

There would also be continual dis- 
pute or litigation as to the keeping in 
repair. The tenants of cottages would 
never give notice of the beginnings of 
dilapidations, and if not wilfully, yet 
carelessly, would let things go too far, 
which would cost the landlord twenty- 
fold more than the tenant to keep up, 
and must yet be taken into account at 
their actual cost, as experience would 
teach the owner to calculate. 

In localities where holdings are small 
the buildings are best and most satis- 
factorily done by the tenants, not ex- 
cluding voluntary aid often given by 
the landlord. But the enjoyment of 
these improvements should be secured 
by lease or by law. 

In conclusion, the writer, whose in- 
tercourse with the people of Ulster has 
been constant for the length of a long 
life, would observe, that the Irish are 
peculiarly sensitive and susceptible to 
both kindness and justice, and have 
so keen a sense of the latter, that even 
where severity is used, if the sufferer 
has had justice, and if there be not 
flagrant want of feeling in the execu- 
tion of justice, the sense of the multi- 
tude will be with the party who have 
justice on their side, though they 
may pity the sufferer. And also, that 
there is not that deficiency which seems 
to be supposed of tenants, honest manly 
Irishmen, who have efficient friends to 
protect them, “‘standing upon their own 
shanks,” who look a landlord in the face 
like men, and are ready to give him the 
right hand like friends. These are the 
men to encourage ; they may make little 
noise, but their quiet whisper is worthy 
of more attention than the shout of a 
thousand professional agitators. 





MORNING CALLS ON 


WE had taken up our abode in Munich 
with a view to study. We were a 
party of single women ; “unprotected,” 
all six of us. But we had not been 
long in Maximilien-strasse before we 
found out that “unprotected” is an 
epithet totally inapplicable to single 
women living under the paternal Go- 
vernment of Bavaria. From the instant 
in which we gave up our passport at 
the Polizei, receiving in exhange the 
Aufenthaltskarte (permission to reside), 
we were under the protection of Govern- 
ment. From that time till we had 


passed the frontier, it was the business 
of the Polizei Herrn to take care of us. 
The Polizei Herrn knew their business, 
and I am bound to say they did take 
care of us, just as if we had been born 
daughters of Bavaria. 

The paternal Government interferes a 


good deal with its children, of course,— 
“it is its nature to.” It cannot imagine 
that the children may be grown up and 
able to dispense with leading-strings. 
If there is a tendency on the children’s 
part to break certain articles of the 
code —and even loyal Bavarians trans- 
gress sometimes—instead of relaxing, 
it keeps a sharper look-out, and adds 
a few more articles to the sum of 
those which the children ought to keep 
inviolate, and do not. Nevertheless, 
with ‘all its fussiness and interference, 
it does afford most substantial pro- 
tection. My first morning call on the 
Polizei Herrn was made under the 
following circumstances: —We had 
agreed with our Hausfrau to furnish 
us lodging, cooking, and attendance for 
a certain sum, to be paid monthly. 
For a few days all went on smovthly. 
It is true that, in spite of orders to 
the contrary, our beet-root salad did 
daily appear heavily besprinkled with 
caraway seed,—true also that the 
bread was always full of aniseed; but 
the comic side of these small miseries 
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was generally uppermost. It was im- 
possible to help laughing when we were 
told every day that anise and caraway 
were wholesome (gesund), that that 
was the reasen why Germans ate them, 
and that unless we did as Germans 
did, we should very soon become un- 
gesund. We were sincerely pitied,—it 
was considered more our misfortune 
than our fault that we could not 
thrive on food flavoured with these 
aromatic seeds. 

There was another grievance, of 
which the comic side was not always 
uppermost. Every morning, whether 
we liked it or not, our Hausfrau had 
the floors of our rooms flooded with 
water like a ship’s deck. We were 
strange folk, unused to German Haus- 
frau ways, but that was not any matter 
of concern to our landlady; she had 
simply to carry out her system. But 
when, one bitterly cold morning, we 
rose en masse, and sent the maid off 
with her pail and mop, our Hausfrau 
thought herself the aggrieved party. 
It was clear we could not be ladies. 
We must be Jews. No ladies would 
object to having their rooms washed out 
daily. Being Jews it was not necessary 
to keep faith with us. The day after 
we were startled by an announcement 
that we must pay extra for attendance, 
we were too many, we gave too much 
trouble. We told the Frau she must 
abide by the arrangement made when 
we tock the rooms. It did not signify, 
she answered coolly; we were too many. 
It was useless to remind her that we 
were neither more nor less in number 
than on the day we entered. “ Will 
you have your rooms washed out to- 
day?” she asked as she was leaving 
the sitting-room. This was an ultima- 
tum. “No, we won't,” was the unani- 
mous reply. 

Next morning we found to our 
dismay that there was not a drop of 
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water to be had. A lymphatic young 
woman, Rikey by name, appeared in 
answer to our repeated ringing. I he- 
lieve that Rikey must have been second 
cousin to the Fat Boy. Even when 
most wide-awake she looked as if she 
were on the verge of slumber. “Why,” 
we inquired, in very poetic German, for 
we were well acquainted with Schiller 
and Goethe, “‘ why were we deprived of 
our beloved tubs on this frosty morning ? 
And what did the Frau mean by leaving 
the jugs and water-bottles dry?” 

“ Ja,” Rikey answered, with her slow 
grin; “the Frau says that if you pay 
not extra for attendance, you shall have 
neither water, nor milk, nor coffee. She 
has locked up the kitchen, she has for- 
bidden me to attend on you. She says 
you are not ladies, but Jews. I know 
better, though, for I have seen you eat 
sausage.” 

Should we submit to the extortion? 
The question was discussed in solemn 
conclave by six shivering, untubbed, 
hungry souls, before the unlit drawing- 
room stove on a frosty November morn- 
ing. Rikey came and made one of the 
circle ; she had had her breakfast, and 
felt compassionately towards us, un- 
willing abstainers from coffee and hot 
rolls. Why did we not go to the 
Polizei? she suggested. We had done 
nothing wrong; we had our Aufent- 
haltskarte; we were already paying 
twice as much money for the rooms 
as any other foreigners, let alone Ger- 
mans, would have paid. The Polizei 
gentlemen were very nice, they would 
be sure not to be rough (grob) with 
us, it was so evident that we were 
strangers. We could speak German, 
certainly, after a fashion, but we knew 
no word of Bairisch. In that respect 
we were lamentably backward, else 
we should never have taken it so 
quietly when the Frau, in her anger 
because we refused to have our rooms 
washed out daily, called us a Juden- 
schule. Had she dared say such a 
thing to Germans, they would have 
complained instantly to the police. 
Why did we not go and complain too? 
“T will go with you,” said Rikey; 
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“doubtless you will not be able to 
explain everything as you wish, but if 
I am by I can speak for you; I am not 
afraid of the Polizei Herrn, I have 
always had good characters written in 
my service-book.” 

Had there been a chance of English 
publicity, we should have paid any- 
thing our Hausfrau pleased to ask 
rather than enter a police-station. But 
we knew well enough that the Munich 
Tagesanzeiger, & newspaper consisting of 
about eight sheets of good-sized note 
paper, had no room in it for police re- 
ports, unless of the kind belonging to 
the causes célébres. So we set off, I, 
the eldest, and S. the tallest of the 
party, with Rikey to back us. We en- 
tered the Polizei, a large, ugly, barrack- 
like building, with a wide door, a wide 
staircase, and many long branching cor- 
ridors, up and down which crowds were 
hurrying: soldiers, clerks, students, 
work-pevple, maid-servants; most of 
them, especially the last, with little 
books in their hands. On the various 
doors along the corridors were inscribed 
the names of the different officers: Mr. 
Passport-receiver, Mr. Under-commis- 
sary of something or other, Mr. Over- 
commissary of the same, and so forth. 
From one room to another we went, 
each more stuffy than the last; and 
when for the sixth time we were turned 
away, after telling our story to the sixth 
unkempt Herr Commisir in shabby blue 
uniform, we began to despair. It was 
not his department, was the invariable 
answer. We suggested to Rikey, that 
perhaps there was no department for a 
grievance such as ours. “ We will just 
go from door to door,” said Rikey. 
“There are some dozens of them, but 
with patience we must hit upon the 
right door and the right Herr Commisir 
at last.” At the very next attempt we 
lighted upon an old Herr Commisiir, 
who not only understood French, but 
spoke it in the courtly accents of the old 
régime. His manner was as courtly as 
his speech. Our case was not in his 
department, but he would accompany 
us to the room of the Herr Commisir 
whose duty it was to look into cases of 
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dispute between landlord and tenant. 
We went back to the room from which 
we had just before been turned away. 
My tongue was unloosed, and I stated 
my case fully, the French-speaking Po- 
lizei Herr translating to the three or 
four Polizei gentlemen who came round. 
Then a loud Bairisch palaver ensued. 
Rikey was called aside and questioned 
privately. The Herr Commisiir whose 
business it was to affix the Polizei 
stamp to servants’ character-books on 
their entering and quitting a service 
was called, and deposed to Rikey’s re- 
spectability. The French-speaking Herr 
Commisiir went away, but presently re- 
turned with a Herr Ober-commisiir, 
whose hair and uniform bore some 
signs of brushing. Herr Ober-commisir 
glanced at us, heard what Rikey had to 
say, then desired me to speak, and when 
I had finished, told me to take a seat 
on the sofa at the upper end of the 
room, and wait. Rikey whispered that 
a police-agent had been sent for the 
Hausfrau. In about twenty minutes 


she came—Justice must have had wings 


that morning—the police-agent walked 
her up in a panting state to the table 
behind which the Herr Ober-commisiir 
had ensconced himself. Questions fol- 
lowed, sharp and quick, to which she 
gave almost inaudible answers. Then 
did the Herr Ober-commisir, leaning 
with both hands on the table, stigmatize 
her conduct as abscheulich, schéndlich, 
with a dozen other qualificatives ending 
in ich. For the space of five minutes 
did he thunder at her in vigorous 
Bairisch. We, sitting on our sofa in 
the place of honour, heard it all, though 
understanding little. It sounded very 
bearish, this Bairisch dialect, in the 
mouth of Justice. When the Hausfrau 
had been sufficiently admonished, she 
was let go, and the Herr Ober-commisiir 
came out from behind his table and 
addressed himself to us. It was ex- 
plained (with the assistance of the 
French-speaking Herr Commisiir) that 
we were at liberty to consider our agree- 
ment cancelled, and to seek another 
lodging as svon as we pleased. “ You 
are strangers; you do not know the 
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customs of the country. When the 
woman asked you for earnest-money 
on the day you took the rooms, you 
gave her a napoleon instead of a six- 
kreutzer-piece. Thus her cupidity was 
excited. You were paying so much al- 
ready, that she thought she might easily 
make you pay more.” 

Our next Hausfrau was a snuffy, 
smoky old soul, Mrs. Doorkeeper-of-the- 
Reading-room’s widow Hinkofer, as she 
signed herself in receipts for rent. Twice 
I made a morning call with her at the 
Polizei, once in the character of de- 
fendant. Our student party contained 
two young ladies, who practised all day 
long by turns. From eight to nine in 
the evening was our recreation time. 
Kalkbrenner and Cramer and Czerny 
were thrown aside, grammars and dic- 
tionaries were shut up, and we sang 
glees and ballads, and told stories, till 
bedtime. But two old gentlemen lived 
in the house,.a Herr Rath above, and 
a Herr Geheimrath below, and they 
resolved to stop us. So they used to 
knock—the Rath who lived above 
knocked down, and the Geheimrath 
who lived below knocked up—every 
evening. We took no notice. We 
thought ourselves quiet and orderly. 
We never came home at one in the 
morning, and threw top-boots about, 
like the Herr Student who lived on the 
third flat. We worked hard all day, 
never going out except for church, the 
opera, and the daily “constitutional.” 
Herr Geheimrath, finding his rappings 
disregarded, sent us a peremptory mes- 
sage to stop our music. He was an- 
noyed by the constant daily practising, 
and if it continued he should complain 
at the Polizei. 

We sent for Frau Hinkofer, and re- 
presented that if the practising and sing- 
ing were stopped we must find apart- 
ments elsewhere. “ The Herr Geheim- 
rath’s arrogance is not to be borne,” 
said she. “ Let us go to the Polizei and 
complain of him.” And off we went. 
There was the usual stuffy room with a 
great stove in one corner, and a shabby 
Herr Commisir seated at a desk near 
the window. Frau Hinkofer was spokes- 
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woman. We were quite well-behaved 
ladies, pious souls (fromme Seele), who 
knew not a creature (kein Mensch), but 
were entirely devoted to study. ‘They 
live in the midst of their plaster casts 
and their books,” said she. ‘ One 
spends hours at her easel; the other 
lives and dies for her piano. They 
live like a nest of doves, You never 
hear quarrelling, you never see them 
idle. What will become of me, Herr 
Commisir, if nice quiet ladies are forced 
to leave me because the Herr Geheim- 
rath on the first floor does not like to 
hear scales practised? The bread will 
be taken out of my mouth, for the 
season is far advanced, and all the 
Kammer-Herrn have taken rooms for 
the term.” 

Herr Commisiir ruled that we were 
not to begin scale-practising before six 
in the morning, nor to continue after 
nine at night. The opera was always 
over by nine, and no musical perform- 
ance need be later than the opera. 
“See you keep to that,” said he, “and 
if the Herr Geheimrath knocks up again 
send him to me.” 

The next call I made at the Polizei 
was in answer to a summons. I had 
forgotten to renew the Aufenthaltskarte 
at the expiration of our year of resi- 
dence. Frau Hinkofer had a summons 
too, and we went to the Polizei to- 
gether, she shaking in her shoes, fearing 
imprisonment. The Herrn were very 
strict, especially since the Poles had 
been making such a fuss. The Govern- 
ment was not going to allow any Poles 
to get to the frontier, for fear of offend- 
ing the other Powers. In consequence, 
the Polizei gentlemen were smelling 
Poles everywhere, and would assuredly 
send her to prison for neglecting to tell 
of my neglect. The old Frau, however, 
did not lose her wits. She had plenty 
to say to the Herr Commisir. The 
ladies, dear, good, pious souls, had not 
been aware of the regulation, they had 
not transgressed purposely, they were 
orderly people, living in Munich for the 
sake of its educational alvantages ; they 
lived and died for their pianu; and so 
forth, The Aufenthaltskarte neverthe- 


less bore printed very plainly on its 
back the necessity of renewal at the 
expiration of the term for which it was 
taken, objected the Herr Commisiir 
severely. “ You have been in Munich 
a year, and you ought to have learnt 
German by this time?” I said quite 
meekly that I had put the Aufenthalts- 
karte away in my desk, and forgotten 
all about it. If there was a fine, I was 
juite ready to pay it. There was a fine. 
Herr Commisiir had no doubt that my 
transgression was inadvertent, but he 
had no option: the law respecting 
Aufenthaltskarten was very strict. The 
fine was twenty-four kreutzers. For the 
second offence it would be doubled or 
trebled at discretion. I paid my eight- 
pence with a grave face, and promised 
to mind next time. 

“ ] am glad to be out,” said Frau Hin- 
kofer as we walked up the street. “I 
made sure they would give me two 
days’ prison, And it is only your being 
English ladies that has saved me. If 
you had been Poles, I should now be on 
my way to the lock-up. But what can 
the Polizei gentlemen do? They have 
to obey the law as well as you and I.” 

“ Why,” I asked myself, “should my 
old Hausfrau be seized with such a 
sudden terror of these benignant Polizei 
Herrn who had so regretfully fined me 
eightpence ? What had she been doing # 
She must have been breaking one of the 
hundred thousand articles of the Bava- 
rian code.” I soon found out which. 

There was a long passage to the left 
of our set of rooms, at the end of 
which was a room, sometimes vacant, 
sometimes let toa Kammer-Herr. But 
Frau Hinkofer was very particular as to 
her lodger. He must be fromm (quiet, 
orderly) ; not of the sort that throw top- 
boots about in the small hours of the 
night. The room consequently was 
almost always vacant. Once or twice 
during Carnival time we had heard 
sounds as of some one singing with the 
pillow in his mouth ; but the occupant 
of the room, when he did occupy it, was 
usually past singing. After Carnival 
time, a deep silence settled over that 


end of the house. Probably the soli- 
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tary Kammer-Herr found himself unable 
to pay his rent, and had betaken him- 
self to a friend’s room for lodging and 
cheerfulness, After an interval of silence, 
sounds again began to proceed from the 
farther end of the long passage. Some- 
times it was a dance tune, but generally 
there was nothing more distinct than 
the mournful, loug-drawn squeak of a 
violin. We began to speculate on the 
unknown violin-player. Was he in 
love? Was he homesick? It was be- 
yond all precedent for a Herr Student 
to remain, day after day, all day long 
in his room, playing sadly on his violin. 

Then, after many days, came a day of 
dead silence. Supposing the violinist to 
have taken his departure like the few 
Kammer-Herrn who had preceded him, 
we questioned our Hausfrau when she 
came in with the glass mugs of foam- 
ing beer for our supper-table, as to what 
manner of man this was, whom for the 
last fortnight and more we had heard 
playing snatches of tunes in his room 
at hours when all other Herrn Studenten 
were either trooping to the University 
for lecture, or to Wirthshaus and CGast- 
haus for meals. 

“Gracious ladies!” said the old wo- 
man, “ I don’t know whether I dare tell 
you.” And then she told usall. The 
violinist was neither lovesick nor home- 
sick, but starving. More than a fort- 
night before he had engaged the room 
for two nights; he was a Pole, he had 
come from Naples and was hastening 
back to his country. Then had come 
an order from Government to pre- 
vent Poles crossing the frontier. Those 
who had reached it were turned back, 
those who were at Munich were pre- 
vented from moving on. Many of these 
wretched creatures had passports which, 
it was clear, did not belong tothem. In 
nearly every case, they possessed enough 
money to take them to the Polish fron- 
tier, and no more. Once across that 
frontier they were at home ; each man’s 
purse and house were at the service of 
him who lacked money and shelter. 

sut since the promulgation of this 
order, Munich had become literally 
swamped with Poles. Their compatriots 


settled in the town had done and were 
doing what they could, but they were 
mostly poor men, striving hard to keep 
body and soul together by the exercise 
of some trade. “A difficult matter this,” 
observed Frau Hinkofer, “for we Bava- 
rians do not like to see strangers work- 
ing among us; there are quite enough 
native workmen for the size of the land 
yet, thank God !” 

Poor as these Poles were, however, it 
was to be said to their praise that the 
little they had was divided freely with 
their countrymen. One Pole, a watch- 
maker, rather better off than most of 
them—for he had two rooms besides 
his shop—had taken thirty of the most 
destitute to lodge with him. They 
slept on the floor of one room on straw, 
and he with the help of some others 
poorer than himself had managed for 
the last fortnight to provide them with 
one meal daily. They were a well- 
behaved, respectable set of men, and 
merry withal, said the old Frau. They 
must have indeed stout hearts, warm 
with the love of Fatherland, to be merry 
on one meal a day. Why, Bavarians 
had a meal or a snack every four hours ! 
And the spring of 1863 was a severe 
one ; the mercury froze still, if we pat 
the. thermometer outside the window 
after nightfall, just as if it were January 
instead of the beginning of March. 
Why did not this Kammer-Herr get his 
daily meal like the rest? we asked. 

The gracious ladies must understand 
that this man was not one of the common 
herd, but quite a lordly gentleman. You 
might see that by the shape of his nose 
and by the way he entered a room, also 
by the courteous way in which he ad- 
dressed a Frauenzimmer (woman), even 
a poor widow woman like herself. It 
went doubtless to his heart to eat his 
poor countrymen’s bread. And there 
were so many to he fed besides himself, 
—so many, who had not even the daily 
meal! He had paid for the two first 
nights’ lodging, and she had expected to 
see no more of him. As it was but for 
two nights, she had not asked for his 
passport. Over forty-eight hours a 
Miinchener dares not keep friend or 
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lodger in his house without notification 
at the Polizei and presentation of the 
passport. Frau Hinkofer had broken 
the law, and was breaking it daily. The 
Pole had come back, entreating her to 
take him in. He had been sent back 
when already half-way to the frontier. 
She knew the Polizei had begun to look 
on the Poles and those who harboured 
them with an evil eye, but she had not 
the heart to refuse him the shelter of 
the empty room. The Paris committee 
had been communicated with; he and 
the rest must wait and hope that some- 
thing would turn up. They had waited, 
and nothing seemed to turn up. He 
had had scarcely any luggage with him, 
and that little had disappeared. He 
was of course bound to share his last 
kreutzer with his countrymen. There 
was only his violin left; she supposed 
that would go next. Perhaps indeed it 
had gone. Two nights ago he had come 
in to warm himself by their fire. She 
and Karoline were eating their supper. 
He only looked round once, but it was 
with such starving eyes that Karoline, 
instead of finishing up her portion of 
nudeln (a sort of spiced dumpling), put 
it hastily on a clean plate, and begged 
him to eat it. “ Ach, mein lieber Gott / 
it went to my inmost heart to see that 
grand-mannered handsome man—Herr 
Capitiin they call him—devour the nudel 
like a hungry wild beast.” 

For that night, at least, we went sup- 
perless to bed. It was impossible to eat, 
with the new knowledge that a starving 
fellow-creature had been so very close to 
us all these days, while we had eaten 
and drunk and taken no thought for 
the morrow, beyond ordering the mor- 
row’s dinner. 

We fed our Pole by the hands of 
Frau Hinkofer till the time came for us 
to leave Munich. With some difficulty 
I succeeded in interesting a Munich lady 
so far on his behalf, that she promised 
me not to let him starve. Munich was 
the worst place at which the poor Poles 
could have been brought to a standstill, 
for very many of them had been with 
Garibaldi, and, as the Pope’s army is 
largely composed of Bavarians, it is not 


wonderful that the popular feeling should 
be dead against Garibaldi. I was once 
asked by a lady with bated breath, 
whether it was really true that Garibaldi 
did not believe in Christ! ‘“ Our” Pole 
would have had small hold on this lady’s 
sympathies, for he had lost two fingers 
while serving under Garibaldi. The one 
who promised me not to let him starve 
was a strong-minded woman, well enough 
off not to fear the ill-will of the Polizei, 
and free-thinker enough to believe 
that the Holy Father would not wish 
even Garibaldi’s followers to starve. 
Nevertheless, it must have been a relief 
to her mind when the Pole, with the 
rest of his countrymen, was finally dis- 
posed of somewhere out of Munich. 
There is another curious instance of 
meddlesomeness in the law which for- 
bids a medical man to practise where 
he sees fit, unless the Polizei Herrn see 
fit also. The town is divided into dis- 
tricts : each district has its fixed number 
of medical men, according to the popu- 
lation, of which there are stated returns. 
But, granted permission to kill and cure 
in a certain quarter, that is not all. The 
physician may not take a house too near 
his fellow-practitioners. He may neither 
set up next door, nor opposite, nor in 
the same street ; the Polizei Herrn step 
in and measure distances, and point out 
the streets in which he may choose his 
dwelling. If he object to the streets 
pointed out, they are mildly inexorable. 
Suchisthelaw, they haveno option: either 
those streets, Herr Doctor, or none. 
Other stringent regulations there are : 
some vexatious, like the last-mentioned, 
others full of sound sense. Of all the 
sensible ones, perhaps the most sensible 
is that respecting the clearing away of 
snow. In Munich, where the snow 
season may begin any day in December 
and continue to the end of March or 
even later, such an event as a block-up 
is unknown. Every householder is 
bound to do his part, either personally 
or by proxy, towards preventing the 
snow from becoming an impediment. 
Doorways must be cleared, pavements 
swept. Woe to the Hausmeister (porter) 
before whose door last night’s snow lies 
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after eight o’clock. Not only must the 
fresh snow be swept off, but that which 
has been trodden down by foot pas- 
sengers into muddy ice must be chipped 
from time to time, at least once in the 
twenty-four hours, to obviate the acci- 
dents which might otherwise occur. 
From town to country there is a clean, 
hard side path on which even the aged 
may walk in safety. One day I was 
taking my walk a mile or so beyond the 
Ludwig's Thor, on this beaten side path, 
and wondering, as I looked on at the 
long never-ending straight line in front 
of me, how the roadmakers liked their 
cold morning’s task of keeping the ice- 
path in order, when up came his 
Majesty King Ludwig. I had watched 
the old man walking down Ludwig- 
strasse when I set out; and had pur- 
posely taken the path on the right, he 
having taken the other, because else I 
must have stepped out of the track into 
the snow to make my curtsey. But 
King Ludwig had chosen to return by 
the opposite side of the road to that on 
which he had set out, so that my curtsey 
was not to be avoided. I went on 
slowly as soon as I perceived him, look- 
ing for a spot where the snow should 
be less piled up. I found a favourable 
place, stepped aside, and made my curt- 
sey—in white soft snow about two and 
a half feet deep. The beaten ice lay at 
least a foot and a half above the gravel 
of the pathway. Off came the old King’s 
hat. “There is quite enough room for 
us both, Friulein,” said he with his 
grand bow, as he passed swiftly on. 
One more instance of the paternal in- 
terference. Is there a commoner com- 
plaint than that of the imposition prac- 
tised on ladies by porters and cabmen ? 


In England it is bad enough. In most 
parts of Italy it is too bad. Yet it is 


certainly not for want of a tariff. A tariff 
there is,—for every one to infringe, 
it would seem. In Munich there is a 
tariff, and if any man dare infringe 
there are the Polizei Herrn, ready with 
the dark closet and the twenty-four 
kreutzer fine. But I never met with a 
case of imposition. You hire a cab; if 


by the course, you pay twelve kreutzers 
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(fourpence), if by the hour forty-eight 
kreutzers. Cabby looks at his watch, 
and lets you see the hour, if you do not 
also pull out yours, that there may be 
no mistake. If it is a very cold day, 
and his hair and moustache are frozen, 
you may be sure he will not refuse a 
few kreutzers over and above his fare ; 
but it is as much as his liberty is worth 
to ask for any. 

Packtriiger (porters) have their zettel 
—slips of paper on which their number 
and the name of the district and com- 
pany to which they belong are printed 
in neat characters. For each quarter 
of an hour employed in your service they 
give you one of these slips. No pack- 
tréger would be so insane as to try to 
make his employer take a settel too 
much ; the first attempt at imposition 
would bring him under the surveillance 
of the ever-watchful police, the second 
would entail the loss of his character 
and place. Neither may the employer 
pay his packtrdger without receiving the 
zettel, one for every fifteen minutes. 
Each is bound by law, the one to give, 
the other to receive, the zettel. The first 
time I employed one of these men was 
when I had been trying to find the 
Mariahilfe Kirche and had lost my way. 
First of all he presented me with his 
number. Our walk finished, he pulled 
out these slips of printed paper and pre- 
sented me with five of them. I paid 
him, and after a glance at the papers, 
let them without more ado drop on the 
pavement, and walked on. “Gracious 
madam !” cried the man, picking them 
up and hastening after me, “these are 
the zettel/ You must keep them at least 
till you get home, and then you may 
burn them, but you must not leave them 
lying about in that way. Suppose they 
were to be picked by a false packtrdger/ 
Orsuppose a police agent saw themon the 
ground! There would be instant inquiry, 
and I might get into trouble.” I took 
my five zettel and carried them home, 
feeling very small indeed. Ikept them 
for a few days, for there was no knowing 
whether a police-agent had not seen me 
drop them, and whether he might not 
be coming to know the reason why. 











STUDY AND OPINION IN OXFORD. 


No theories of unexplored lands or ex- 
tinct civilizations are more contradictory 
than the current conceptions of the Uni- 
versity of Oxford. It is sometimes 
spoken of as the peaceful seat of a 
learned and industrious society ; more 
often, asthe “earthly paradise” of the 
ignorant and idle. In politics it has 
been identified with the worst hide-bound 
Toryism from time immemorial ; yet at 
the last election did not the 7imes make 
merry over the discomfiture of the “ Uni- 
versity Liberalism,” which vainly con- 
tested Woodstoek, Abingdon, Clitheroe, 
and half-a-dozen other places? So, again, 
in things religious or theological : Oxford 
is feared by some as the home, the birth- 
place, of Tractarianism; by others, as a 
hotbed of Rationalism, a sink to which 
all that is worst in German speculation 
has found its way. Some look to it for 
champions, others only for destroyers, 
of the Faith. The object of the pre- 
sent essay is to describe, with such light 
as the writer possesses, the actual state 
of the society in which so many contra- 
dictions exist ; to characterise and esti- 
mate the force of the conflicting ten- 
dencies within it ; and to inquire how far 
the University can rightly be described 
as a seat of secular and theological learn- 
ing. We are not concerned with ques- 
tions of re-organization or reform, nor 
with University studies in the abstract : 
rather, with the position of Oxford in 
relation to its own acknowledged aims, 
and to currents of thought which are 
moving, or have lately moved, the world 
outside. 

In each of the most contradictory ac- 
counts of the University there is much 
truth ; nosociety could be formed out of 
more directly conflicting elements. But 


its motley and, at first sight, chaotic 
aspect appears natural enough if we go 
back a little way with its history. There 
are men still living who remember the 
University a homogeneous body, and 
who witnessed all the successive changes 
which, one after another, have added so 
many new colours that the old is now 
recognisable only as the dull and thread- 
bare ground of a lively pattern. At 
the end of the last century the colleges 
were close bodies; the boy who won 
or was nominated to a scholarship at 
fifteen succeeded a few years later toa 
fellowship in the same college without 
competition from outside ; the scholar- 
ships were, with a few exceptions, at- 
tached to particular counties or schools ; 
nothing, or next to nothing, was to be 
won by merit. There were no honour- 
lists, not more than two or three Uni- 
versity prizes in the year ; the examina- 
tion fur the degree was an absolute farce. 
The morality of the place seems to have 
been pretty well on a level with its 
studies ; its political opinions could not 
fail, under the circumstances, to be Tory 
to the backbone. Here and there in- 
deed were men of learning, as learning 
then was: they read the classics, they 
wrote Latin verses ; some studied, or at 
any rate edited, the Fathers. But the 
University had long ceased to be a centre 
of intellectual life. It had lost the dia- 
lectical training of the Middle Ages, 
and had turned unsympathetically from 
the great philosophical movement that 
followed the Reformation. Nothing 
remained but the classics, and the clas- 
sical interest had so shrivelled up that 
the instruction given pretended to no- 
thing beyond mere schoolboy translation. 
Not till the year 1801 did reform begin. 
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An honour-list was then instituted ; 
classical learning reappeared ; something 
called Logic was taught and taken 
into “the schools ;” books began to be 
written on other subjects than theology. 
Such names as Arnold, Milman, and 
Newman give an interest to the class- 
lists of this period (1800—1825) ; but 
the University of their boyhood was not 
that which claimed or disclaimed them 
in their later years. The love of know- 
ledge had not yet penetrated Oxford ; 
there was learning, but not the spirit of 
inquiry. Greek and Roman authors 
were read rather in a literary than 
historic or philosophical interest, and 
though with the increasing study of 
ancient writings it was impossible that 
the subjects of which they treated 
should long be ignored, yet the books 
written by the learned of that time give 
interesting evidence of the utter igno- 
rance of both ancient and modern phi- 
losophy with which we had to make 
our fresh start. We owe too much to 
our predecessors to laugh at these early 
efforts ; but what must have been the 
state of things in which Whately’s 
Logic was welcomed as an_ epoch- 
making work? “So utterly had the 
“ Aristotelian tradition perished in Ox- 
“ ford among the tutors, that it may be 
“ questioned if in 1830 there was one 
“tutor, if we except Dr. Hampden, 
“ who understood that philosophy as a 
“whole.”! It is not necessary to trace 
the steps by which something bearing 
a resemblance to a philosophic habit of 
mind has made its way into the study of 
the “‘ Literae Humaniores,” or to inquire 
how far it is due to Dr. Arnold and his 
Rugby pupils; how far to the general 
advance of knowledye in England, and 
the introduction of new books; how 
far to the genius and energy of a living 
professor, and the interest in German 
literature which he hasawakened. The 
study of classical scholarship and logic, 
known by the name of “ Literee Huma- 
nivres,” appears to have gradually ex- 
panded into speculation and rational 


Mr. Pattison in Oxford Essays,’ 1855. 
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inquiry into the past. The transforma- 
tion at present contemplated by Cam 

bridge forced it almost imperceptibly 
upon Oxford, where it was so much 
more necessary on account of the absence 
of mathematical studies. Knowing no- 
thing but Latin and Greek, and yet sus 

.pecting that nouns and verbs, gram- 
mars and lexicons, were not after all the 
only possible objects of interest to the 
human mind, we found nothing so open 
to us as ancient history and philosophy. 
But before any real insight into these 
subjects had become common, and before 
the liberal and scientific movement which 
founded the University of London had 
made itself felt in Oxford, Tractarian- 
ism burst upon us with the blind force 
of a movement at once reform and re- 
action, strong in the very contrast of 
the spirituality of its leader and the 
unreasoning excitement of the bulk of 
his clerical and undergraduate followers, 
Looking back upon the last twenty years, 
it is not easy to say whether learning 
has or has not been advanced by the 
extravagances of 1843 ;—whether the 
indirect good which they occasioned in 
stirring up men’s minds and provoking 
controversy may not outweigh the mani- 
fold evils which the obstructive High 
Church party has never ceased to inflict 
upon the University. But as it is with 
the temporary influence of Tractarianisin 
upon University studies during the years 
of its predominance that we are con- 
cerned, it is enough to say that it gathered 
up in the theological interest almost the 
whole intellectual force of Oxford; that 
everybody became a theologian; and 
that what was not theology, or could not 
be pressed into its service, was con- 
demned. The completeness of the ab 
sorption is shown in some portentous 
relics of the literature of the day, espe- 
cially in the early works of men who 
have since delivered their souls and 
won a name in the service of historical 
or philosophical truth. Tradition makes 
one of the most distinguished “ Essayists 
and Reviewers” a prominent follower of 
Newman : the mention of the tradition 
is justilied by the mention of his name 
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in the “ Apologia.” So, too, Mr. Free- 
man’s “ History of Architecture” (1849), 
which finds in every buttress, niche, and 
pediment a witness to the glories of 
“Anglicanism,” gives a curious testimony 
to the infectiousness of the fever which 
had subdued even the masculine mind 
of the future historian of the Norman 
Conquest. 

It was natural that Tractarianism 
should not set itself to introduce 
studies which it could not imbue with 
its own aims. It staked everything on 
its theology: let this fall, and there 
remains a void; and the energy and 
impulse to inquiry which might have 
fulfilled its mission on the neutral 
ground of modern history, philology, 
or natural science, will have to turn 
inwards, and occupy itself with sceptical 
theorizing. And thus it was. Dr. New- 
man severed himself from his party ; 
men of intelligence fell away from it 
one after another, to be replaced by 
uneducated curates and undergraduates. 
Meanwhile foreign thought with its 
stirring influence was finding its way 
into Oxford, and we tasted of the fruit 
of the tree of knowledge and began to 
know good and evil. Had Oxford at 
an earlier period admitted wider studies, 
or had theology encouraged anything 
to stand beside itself, the stream might 
have been diverted into other channels ; 
but in the general poverty the new 
movement was almost forced into an 
antagonism to all things theological and 
ecclesiastical. Clough’s writings reflect 
in an extreme form the agitation of 
the time, the exaggerated importance 
attached to religious scepticism, the re- 
pugnance to old forms: every step in 
knowledge seemed to be so much taken 
from devotion ; the harmony of truth 
had passed beyond the reach of man. 
After a while there came to be two 
parties established in Oxford, with defi- 
nite aims and characteristics: on the 
one side the Church party in alliance 
with the Tories, including most of the 
older residents and a great majority of 
the non-residents; on the other the 
majority of the junior fellows, steadily 
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increased by the adherence of all the 
best men who came up to the Univer- 
sity. The younger side was in harmony 
with public opinion. The Commission 
of 1853 remodelled Oxford ; most of 
the fellowships were thrown open, pro- 
fessorships established, and a consti- 
tution of things set on foot which was 
to so great a degree an embodiment 
of the idea that the ratson d’étre of the 
University was the advancement of 
learning, that whatever has obviously 
conflicted with, or had no relation to, 
that end, has now come to be regarded 
as an abuse, and doomed to perish. 
Under the new régime Liberalism in 
politics and religion has been steadily 
gaining ground among the comparatively 
small number of men whom ideas can 
reach, the Ecclesiastical party mean- 
while sinking lower and lower in cha- 
racter and ability, though as prepon- 
derant as ever in Convocation, where 
all Masters of Arts who keep their names 
on the books are entitled to vote, 
whether resident or non-resident. Here 
the educated minority is swamped by 
a multitude of former pass-men who 
gained nothing from Oxford but its 
prejudices, and whose aim, conscious or 
unconscious, in interfering with the 
University, is nothing more than to 
keep it down to their own level. It 
is not perhaps too much to say, if we 
confine our view to the resident 
members, that nine-tenths of the ability 
and industry in Oxford is to be found 
on the other side. Breaking from the 
oppressive bond of theological affinities, 
a cultivated society has come into exist- 
ence, in which all the forces of progress 
—social, political, artistic—find a ready 
sympathy. The University is no longer 
alien to the higher life of the nation, 
and unacquainted with everything out- 
side its own books. Now and then 
a great poet, or great artist, comes 
among us. The visit of Mr. Rossetti 
in 1857, with other men who have 
since -become famous, is likely to be 
long remembered. Nor is Mr. Brown- 
ing’s face unknown in the college of 
which he is an honorary fellow. 
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We have roughly indicated the suc- 
cessive influences under which in the 
course of the last seventy years a stag- 
nant and aimless University has been 
shaken out of its torpor and inspired 
with new hopes and a new life. But 
with such a society, especially when the 
moving forces have been intellectual, the 
case is just the reverse of that of the 
material body “moving altogether if it 
move at all.” Tractarianism alone stirred 
up the mass of undergraduates, who 
remain almost as impenetrable as ever 
to any rational interest ; while, furthest 
removed from them in years, most like 
in unprogressiveness and indifference, 
there linger men of former generations 
sleepily holding on to the posts which 
have of late gained a significance of 
such contrast with their unimportance 
in past years, a significance so patent 
to all but those who ought to feel it 
the most. But we are powerless here, 
and can look forward only to the 
gradual extinction of the unhonoured 
tribe of veterans: it would be as un- 
profitable as unseemly to dwell upon 
their incapacity. The other stationary 
class consists of about two-thirds of the 
undergraduates, that is to say, of those 
who are content with a pass-degree, and 
whose presence in Oxford has really 
nothing to do with study. Derived, in 
a very large proportion, from the most 
backward classes in the country—the 
sons of squires, clergymen, and capi- 
talists—they pass from three to five 
years in Oxford over work which might 
be done in as many months; as far 
as they can they turn the colleges into 
so many clubs; they make living more 
expensive than it need be, partly by 
their liberality, partly by leaving their 
debts unpaid, and so compelling trades- 
men to recompense themselves by over- 
charging those who do pay. On every 
political and religious question they are 
invariably on the wrong side. Not that 
this is the whole of the picture. No 
one can be insensible to the freedom 
and manliness of the ordinary Oxford 
life, with its infinite effectiveness in 
producing the qualities hitherto most 


characteristic of, as most valued by, 
the English gentleman. But if it be 
true that the tendency of advancing 
civilization is to rest more and more 
on intelligence, we cannot but look 
with apprehension on a training in 
which the culture of the higher self 
is practically unregarded. No natural- 
ness, no robust spontaneity, can re- 
deem a life of which self-denial forms 
no part—a life uninfluenced by the 
thought of the poor, or the idea of a 
truth beyond that of our common inter- 
course. 

A classification based simply on the 
difference between a pass and an honour 
degree may seem a very inadequate 
method of dealing with the infinite 
variety of character and habits which 
must exist among the undergraduate 
body. The reason why it is not quite 
superficial is that the one examination 
is compulsory, the other voluntary. 
There are, no doubt, pass-men who be- 
lieve in intelligence, and there are 
honour-men who have been forced against 
their will to get through a certain 
amount of reading; but, on the whole, 
the honour-men are those who have, 
and the pass-men those who have not, 
sufficient interest in the well-being of 
their minds to be willing to make some 
sacrifice of time and pleasure for the 
mind’s sake. If this is so, the propor- 
tion of the one class to the other is 
not without its significance, though it 
tells us nothing of the highest attain- 
ment of the few, which is the more 
important matter. Speaking roughly, 
not more than one man in three goes 
in for honours in any “school” at the 
degree examination ; and it is remark- 
able that, after considerable fluctua- 
tion, the proportion is nearly the same 
as it was thirty years ago, though in 
1853 the new and, as it was thought, 
attractive subjects of natural science 
and modern history were added to the 
curriculum.! 


1 As this point is controverted, it will be 
well to give the figures from which a conclusion 
is to be drawn. The number of class-men 
must be compared with the number of matri- 
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Writing on “study and opinion,” 
there is nothing to detain us among the 
multitude of men who do not study and 
have no opinions. If they had tu be 
described, the description could be drawn 
only from their bodily motions ; and no 
little charm is there in their boating 
and athletics, their free and manly life. 
But as for anything beyond this, it 
would be like trying to write a long 
character of a baby. If they have been 
well brought up, they are pious; if ill, 
ungodly. Dr. Pusey tells them,' ore ro- 
tundo, that unless they agree with him, 
it is no good believing anything at all ; 
so, of course, they do. Why should 
they not? What can they know about 
it? 

The reader will not require a critical 
examination of the strength and weak- 
ness of the four “schools” which com- 
prehend between them the whole recog- 
nised labour of the University. What 


culations four years earlier, the examination 
taking place about four years after entrance: 
The yearly average of Of names in the class 
matriculations in lists in 
1832—1836 was 374 1836—1840 was 131 
1837—1841 ,, 411 1841—1845 ,, 121 
1842—1846 ,, 403 1846—1850 ,, 117 


1847—1851 ,, 406 1851-1855 ,, 149 
1852—1856 ,, 420 1856—1860 ,, 147 
1857—1861 ,, 408 1861—1865 ., 130 
1862—1864 ,, 470  1866—1868 ,, 161 


The numbers in the Modern History school 
are steadily increasing ; in the Mathematical 
school, diminishing ; in Natural Science, well- 
nigh stationary; in “ Litere Humaniores,” 
fluctuating. Of the total average of 161 from 
1865 to 1868, 88 belong to Literze Humaniores, 
49 to Modern History, 14 to Mathematics, 10 
to Natural Science. In the earlier lists, from 
20 to 30 are in Mathematics, the remainder in 
Liter Humaniores. 

The midway examination called Modera- 
tions, in which, on the classical side, nothing 
beyond the translation of afew Latin and 
Greck books and some indifferent composition 


is required, attracts an increasing number of 


men. In 1855, 101 gained classical honours ; 
in 1861, 129 ; in 1868,140. But the standard 
is that of schoolboys’ work. Mathematical 
honours are also plentifully awarded. 

1 Undergraduates’ Journal, Oct. 25th. The 
Undergraduates’ Journal is great upon the 
sermons; it puts them before the athletics, 
and in larger type. Not an insignificant 
phenomenon this, altogether. 


there should be in Oxford to make 
mathematics so unpopular it is difficult 
to divine, and at the present time more 
so than ever, when we have the advan- 
tage and prestige of two professors of 
European reputation. The neglect of 
natural science is easily explained. It 
has but of late been introduced into 
public schools, and it cannot be expected 
that there will be a large number of 
men willing, on coming to the Univer- 
sity, to devote themselves to a study of 
which they heard nothing at school. In 
proportion as the public schools become 
familiarised with science, it will probably 
be cultivated at Oxford. 

The Law and Modern History school, 
like that of natural science, dates 
only from 1853, and is so far from 
having reached its ultimate form, that a 
considerable difference may be traced in 
the character of the papers set in 1867 
and those of 1868. 

There remains the true Oxford school 
of the Literee Humaniores, bearing still 
the name in which the awakening 
Middle Age recorded its perception of 
a truth and grace of unconstrained hu- 
manity in the shipwrecked fragments of 
the Pagan world, such as had never yet 
dawned upon its own life or its own 
creations. And even now antiquity 
seems to preserve something of its vivi- 
fying influence. It was the school of 
Liter Humaniores to which, while yet 
over its spelling-book, the regeneration 
of Oxford was committed. It bore a 
principle of growth in itself, and fora 
while its expansion was altogether from 
within. Then, when the isolation of 
Oxford was broken down, and under the 
life-giving breath of Continental thought 
the thing of dust began to move alter 
the fashion of a man, it was in the 
Literee Humaniores that each fresh in- 
fluence made itself felt. In the bright 
and teeming life of Greece it seemed as 
if every aspiration of the new world was 
reflected. ‘* How could men have Jooked 
so long upon antiquity as a dead aggre- 
gate of books? How could they have 
found no meaning in the things that its 
prophets, its philusophers, poets, and 
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historians had spoken?” Thus, in the 
examination, in the place of the bare 
interpretation of the letter, there has 
come to be the full discussion of the 
subjects to which the traditionary books 
more especially relate. The range is 
now tvo wide. In the course of two 
years, besides mastering eight books,! 
the student has to learn to write about 
logic and metaphysics, moral and poli- 
tical philosophy, history of philosophy, 
and a great part of Roman and Grecian 
history, any one of which subjects, if 
adequately handled, would probably take 
up the whole of the time: some of them 
much more. The consequence is that 
his knowledge is mostly hearsay: he 
can but repeat in a better or worse form 
what he has heard from his lecturer, or 
at the most apply the spirit and method 
of it to whatever comes before him. It 
will be readily understood how, under 
such a system, a critical rather than an 
accumulative habit of mind isengendered. 
It is impossible for the undergraduate 
to read through, for example, the different 
moral systems which he will be expected 
to discuss in the examination. He gets 
a short account of them from his tutor, 
and is told the objections under which 
they labour, or the points in which they 
have been further developed. So with 
a fair amount of knowledye he writes 
as if he were omniscient, as indeed he 
would need to be, to do justice to the 
questions put before him. This unreality 
of the work entails two evil consequences: 
it breeds conceit— I, who can write 
brilliantly on any subject under the sun, 
am surely not as other men are ;” and 
it ten'ls to form a habit of looking rather 
to what has been said, or may be said, 
about things, than to the things them- 
selves. It is just the gentemiissige Frei 
heit, which Kant regards as the worst 
enemy of the Geist dev Griindli:hkett in 
Deutschland. Of its two evils the 
second is the more important, because 


1 Plato’s Republic, Aristotle's Ethies, 
Herodotus, Thucydides, Tacitus (Histories or 
six hooks of Anuals), Livy (ten books), Bacon’s 
Novum Organon, Butler's Sermons. But the 
last is nearly obsolete. 
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the more lasting: conceit has many 
chances of being rubbed off, whether a 
man goes out into the world and finds 
something more substantial needed than 
epigrams, or, remaining in Oxford, be- 
comes aware of the contrast between his 
own fluency and the hesitation of the true 
scholar, or in long-deferred expectation 
learns to possess his soul in patience. 
With all its drawbacks, the school of 
Literee Humaniores is justly regarded as 
the true strength of Oxford: its faults 
are those which are rectified by after 
life ; its stimulus perhaps such as nothing 
else could give. In the extravagance of 
doubting and criticising all things the 
young man’s mind is fairly shaken out 
of its dogmatic slumber and set inquiring 
for a rational point of view, where before 
he had never felt the need of anything 
beyond his nursery beliefs. It may be 
said that he is “‘digged about and 
dunged.” He loses his balance for the 
time, and speaks unadvisedly with his 
lips ; but when the foolish love of para- 
dox has passed away, and his self-assertion 
has sobered down, there is found an 
element of reason in his mind which 
was not there before, which makes him 
look with wiser eyes upon all his life, 
upon religion and politics, and upon 
those who differ from him. The truest 
testimony to the enlightening influence 
of the school of Litera Humaniores is 
the antipathy of that section of the 
clergy in Oxford which can see in the 
deepening moral sense of man nothing 
but a fen-fire that is ever beguiling him 
further aud further from his shelter in 
the past. 

In speaking of the examinations, we 
are passing from the undergraduate to 
his teachers, for the examination will 
depend, in the long run, on the nature of 
the teaching given. Within the last 
few years a change has begun to take 
place in the system of instruction, start- 
ing with a movement in the direction of 
free trade, and developing into the more 
dignitied form of co-operation. The 
nowrious shortcomings of the professors 
of certain subjects, and the feebleness of 
the lecturers in several colleges, sug- 
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gested to a few active persons the idea 
of giving open lectures themselves, to 
which undergraduates of any college 
should be admitted on payment of a 
moderate fee. In one branch the scheme 
was surprisingly successful. The lec- 
turer, who had a good, but by no means 
exceptional knowledge of his subject, 
chiefly by throwing more life into it 
than any one had done before, attracted 
crowds of men; and whatever may have 
been the results to those immediately 
concerned, it was apparently the cause 
which produced two subsequent amal- 
gamations of college lectures. Under 
the old system, each college has its own 
lecture on almost every subject, the waste 
of labour being enormous, to say nothing 
of the folly of making men lecture with- 
out regard to their qualification or in- 
terest in the subject, when there are 
others at a short distance doing it much 
better. It is true that the professors 
exist mainly for public lecturing ; and 
some do labour, and have laboured, with 
great energy and success. Others are of 
little or no service, having been elected 
by Convocation, not on account of their 
fitness for the post, but through the 
action of theological or political party- 
spirit. The unscrupulous disregard 
which Convocation has always shown 
for the educational interests of the Uni- 
versity committed to its charge, its 
alacrity in deciding everything by un- 
worthy party-prejudices, proves, if any 
proof were needed, what moral obtuse- 
ness may co-exist with the keenest re- 
pugnance to anything like religious 
heterodoxy. 

Tt remains only to indicate the general 
tendencies of thought among those who 
are essentially the University, the men 
engaged in study and tuition, who have 
been formed under the influences of 
the last twenty years, and represent the 
present of Oxford. It may be con- 
ceived that at the break-up of Tracta- 
rianism two main influences began to 
make themselves felt: the one, English 
Liberalism, in more or less cordial 
alliance with Comte’s positive philo- 
sophy; the other, German critical 
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theology, and the pregnant speculation 
of Hegel. There has been no division 
in political principles; Liberalism has 
become almost co-extensive with intel- 
ligence. But, on the other hand, the 
antagonism between the spirit of Comte 
and Hegel must have been early felt, 
and as for many years the balance has 
been fluctuating, so at the present time 
there is an open acknowledgment of 
the hostility of the two systems of 
thought, and each side is thinking it 
time that the other should be converted. 

In employing the names Comte and 
Hegel, we do not mean to say that the 
system of one or other of those philo- 
sophers forms the creed of every one in 
Oxford; but, inasmuch as in every 
speculative question it is always possible 
to range the answers given, however 
great the variety of their details, in two 
essentially opposite classes, we employ 
the names of Comte and Hegel as on 
the whole the most convenient formula 
to express this general dissimilarity. 
There is a mode of regarding human 
life and history as in the main deter- 
mined from outside. The spirit of 
physical science is applied to man ; he 
is the subtlest of organizations, yet not 
so fearfully and wonderfully made, but 
that science will trace back his deepest 
thought, through link after link, in the 
network of association, to the simple 
impressions which he is ever receiving 
from without, to the sights and sounds, 
the pleasures and pains, which have gone 
to make up the sum of his experience 
from his birth onwards. From the days 
of Bacon to the present time, English 
philosophy has had but one aim, to 
analyse the complex into the simple 
operation. All who in this country came 
between the founder of English philo- 
sophy and the clear-sighted man of the 
world, who with cold precision summed 
and tabulated for ever its ultimate nega- 
tive consequences, worked, as it were, 
with their eyes shut, unconscious that 
their efforts were but approximations to 
a point where it needed only the last 
touch of logic to demonstrate that there 
was neither angel nor spirit, certainty 
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nor morality, but only sensations and 
the laws of their association. Since 
the time of Hume, philosophy in Eng- 
land has been confined to a more or 
less conscious application of Hume’s 
principles to fresh details, its most 
obvious form being utilitarianism. But 
in France on the ruins of the old 
beliefs a new creed has sprung up, 
which, starting from the residuum of 
sensation that Hume had left, builds 
up without the aid of supernatural in- 
fluences a new life for man. Let man— 
it says—only look to what he is himself, 
and to what the world around him is, 
and there needs no higher motive than 
the wellbeing of humanity, as there can 
be no higher knowledge than that of the 
positive laws which have been found 
to hold in the different orders of 
existing things. The earliest thought 
found an explanation of every problem 
in the idea of a hidden divinity ; later, 
man outgrows the childlike reflection of 
himself into nature, and seeks to pene- 
trate her mystery by abstract concep- 
tions and shadowy hypotheses spun out 
of his own brain. Not till his reason 
is fully formed can he realize the simple 
truth that the only possible knowledge 
is the knowledge of phenomenal laws, 
and that all that can be added thereto, 
so far from leading us to a higher truth, 
is but so much baseless illusion. The 
struggles of theology and metaphysics 
belong to a past order of life ; let them 
not be continued into the present. 
More than any other philosophy does 
Positivism take up the words, “ Let 
the dead bury their dead, and follow 
thou me.” It bids us have done with 
the old endless speculations into the 
nature of the soul, its origin and des- 
tiny, and the vain struggle of the 
mind to evolve out of itself a theory of 
things unseen. From clouds and cob- 
webs it calls us to investigate and 
further the true substantial concrete 
life of man. In its classification of the 


sciences it lays down the direction for all 
future inquiry. The truth will be com- 
pleted by continued examination and 
discovery of new facts ; yet such know- 
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ledge is not to be regarded as the end 
in itself, but as subservient to the 
general well-being of man. 

Is there not something unreal in all 
this? Is it easy to believe that what 
has ever been spoken of as the highest 
exercise of reason, the inquiry into 
things beyond sense, was after all only 
a simple trick which reflection plays 
upon itself? Such is the spirit in which 
Positivism is met by the adherents of 
the more theoretical philosophy which 
connects itself with the names of Kant 
and Hegel. The position taken up by 
the latter is this—that any method which 
treats human knowledge and experi- 
ence as coming altogether from without 
is radically unsound; for if there were 
really nothing but impressions or sensa- 
tions to start from (into which the English 
philosophy. resolves all experience), we 
should never have come to have experi- 
ence at all. Hume's conclusions are 
really a reductio ad absurdum ; what he 
has proved is, that the premisses with 
which he starts are unsound. The task 
of German philosophy, since Hume gave 
it a new direction, has been to ascertain 
what there is in the nature of the mind 
itself independent of sensations and 
impressions, and from this unalterable 
constitution of the mind to deduce 
what conclusions it can. It is not 
hard to see how very different will be 
the character and the tendencies of this 
philosophy from those of Positivism. 
The metaphysical and theological specu- 
lation which the latter discarded as so 
much moonshine now appears as not 
only real but of the very highest neces- 
sary truth. Those who are of this way 
of thinking, while paying all due honour 
to the sciences of observation, will main- 
tain that the spirit of man is one thing 
and the natural world another; and, 
denying that the methods of physical 
science can exhaust all that there is to 
be known about man, will turn with 
interest to theology as the highest of all 
studies, and endeavour in the service of 
truth to reconcile religion and philo- 
sophy. 

It is very far from being our purpose 
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to advocate or criticise ; we have merely 
sketched in outline two contrary systems, 
to one or other of which all specula- 
tive heads must incline. There are, of 
course, an infinite number of steps be- 
tween the extreme views of both sides, 
and but few men will agree to go exactly 
the same length in a system. Yet, in 
spite of differences of less or more, there 
seem to be in Oxford, corresponding to 
these two opposite tendencies of thought, 
two classes in the main, with the dis- 
tinguishing mark that the one cares for 
metaphysics and theology, and the other 
does not. ‘The fact that the most signi- 
ficant book that has appeared in Oxford 
for many years,—Mr. Jowett’s “ Epistles 
of St. Paul” —is a theological work, may 
convey a wrong impression of the com- 
parative strength of the two interests. 
The truth is rather that the secular habit 
of mind has for some time had the 


predominance, and that theology is very 
little studied. Even the clerical fellows, 
whose existence can only be justified on 
the supposition that they are making 
themselves learned divines, are, with very 
few exceptions, not much occupied with 
such labours. Yet there are indications 
of change. Together with a very widely 
enlarged course of logic and the history 
of philosophy,—a course perhaps too 
wide for the ordinary honour-man,—the 
kindred subject of critical theology is 
beginning to be taught and studied. It 
is only beginning: but we may hope 
that in the place of the indifferent latitu- 
dinarianism, which is at present the pre- 
vailing habit of mind, some more serious 
and philosophical inquiry into the his- 
tory and nature of Christianity may be 
aroused, some effort to exhibit it in its 
true conception, in harmony with the 
truth of nature, history, and reason. 
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